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V-8 or Six, there's horsepower to spare in the Ford. 
No matter how much moola you lay on 
the line, Ford is the only car to offer 


SSASSSz Fords out Front “"""" 
down on the Farm 













You can run a Ford almost for chicken 
feed, thanks to 4-ring aluminum pistons 
There's nothing stubborn about ond balanced carburetion.Ford economy 
the way Ford starts. Just touch is something to crow about ! 

a button and you take off ! 





A cat can look ata 7 
queen and that's what 
the new Ford is— a 
*queen’ inside and out. 
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OUR COVER BOY is Richard Tin- 
lin, 17-year-old senior at Timken Vo- 
cational High School in Canton, 
Ohio. He was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Future Retailers of Ohio, 
an organization of more than 1,000 
members representing 50 active high 
school chapters and sponsored by 
the Ohio . Distributive Education 
Comrnittee. 

Richard is studying retailing at 
Timken Vocational High and does 
cooperative work (1:30-5 p.m. Mon- 
day through Saturday) at the W. T. 
Grant Co. (10c to $1 variety store). 
He got the job in June, 1947. After 
assisting in window trimming and 
serving as a handy boy for several 
months, he was placed in the stock- 
room as a receiving clerk. Later he 
became a floor manager and at pres- 
ent he is in charge of the record de- 
partment. 

In addition to his work at the Grant 
Co., his school work, afid F.R.O. ac- 
tivities, Richard has been president 
of the local Hi-Y, member of De- 
Molay, drum major of the school 
band, and a Sunday School teacher. 
His ambition? To excel in retailing. 

— Photo courtesy of Canton (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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AND WE QUOTE. To err is human, 
but when the eraser wears out before 
the pencil, beware! 

— Advertiser's Digest 





COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT. We 
stand in awe of Dr. Robert C. Miller, 
a California ichthyologist (an expert 
on fishes) who ordered a shipment 
of fish from the Pacific. The fish were 
called humuhumunukunukuapuaa. * 
When the shipment arrived, Dr. 
Miller peeked in the crate. “Dear 
me,” he said, “they have the order 
mixed up — these are humuhumuhiu- 
kole!” 
— This Week 


o o 


IN A WORD.. You probably use the 
the word “intelligent” frequently — 
but do you know what it means lit- 
erally? It comes from two Latin 
waa inter (between) and legere 
(to choose). Hence its literal mean- 
ing: able to choose between. That's 
something to think about! 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH ° 


"There's Always Room af the Top” 


says Curtis H. Gager, Vice-President and Director of 
General Foods Corporation 


““F HAT old saying which I was told as 

a kid is true,” Curtis Gager said to 
us. “There's always room at the top. Busi- 
ness men are eager to help you advance — 
if you prepare yourself in high school for a 
job later. Become good at grammar, good 
at math, good at science, etc.” 

“When I was in Dunmore (Pa.) High 
School, I had to study twice as hard as 
some others in order to learn. Since high 
school, I've studied harder than ever to make up for some of 
the things I didn’t learn there. 

“My ambition was to be a doctor,” Mr. Gager said with his 
sly smile. “That didn’t seem practical, so after high school I 
began to study business at night school in Scranton, Pa. During 
the day I worked in the mines near Scranton and later got a 
job as a clerk in a banking company. 

“After a year I made_up my mind that I wanted to run a 
business, so I set out to get a broad business experience. The 
banking company had introduced me to the financial side of 
business; now I decided to find out about the manufacturing end. 
I got a job as a clerk with International Text Book Press. 

“There I became production manager and, later, assistant to 
the president. Then I began to feel that I wanted to broaden 
my business experience still more by going into advertising. I 
had studied some of the books printed at the plant — including 
a complete course in advertising — so I landed a job as adver- 
tising manager of Welch Grape Juice Company. I also worked 
with the sales manager. 

“Believe me, that’s where I learned how to sell. On my first 
assignment I called on six grocery stores — and didn’t get one 
sale! I sat down on a curb and went into a conference with Gager. 
Then I picked up my sample case and walked back into the 
first store. I backed the owner into a corner and said, ‘Look here, 
I've made six calls and no sales. I know my product is all right; 
something must be wrong with me. What is it?” The owner was 
so intrigued — or surprised — that he gave me a nice order. After 
that I knew that I could make a sale. I got along fine. 

“It’s important to change your job when you feel you're ready 
for a greater challenge,” Mr. Gager said. “When Mr. Welch sold 
his company, I decided to make a change; so I came to General 
Foods.” 

A big part of Mr. Gager’s job is dealing with people. “One of 
the most important things that youth can learn — while in high 
school — is how to get along with people,” he said sincerely. 
“There is a Golden Rule. It applies in school and business as 
well as in religion. The person — plumber or salesman — who 
does a good job is the one who puts himself in the other fellow’s 
boots and tries to please. 

“Success isn’t measured in a pile of gold,” he added. “It's 
measured in doing whatever you choose to do well.” 
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Say What’ ea7-You Please! 


. « « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In your Jan. 5 issue, I read about the 
Youth Hostel trips through Europe 
(“Belgium on a Bike”). Could you tell 
me where I might get full information 
on how one can take one of these tours? 

Mary Jo Willms 
Kingfisher, Okla. 


To be eligible for these European 
trips, high school students must be 17 
vears old. However, younger students 
may like to know that American Youth 
Hostels also sponsors many trips 
throughout the United States, Latin 
America, and Canada. For full informa- 
tion, write to: American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., Northfield, Mass. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Your columns contain much discus- 
sion about other nations and_ their 
problems. I think we should take care 
of the starving, freezing people at home 
before we worry about Europeans who 
sit around and let us take care of them. 

Stephen Hall 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) H. S. 
a 7 . 
Dear Editor: 

An article, “Head Work” (Jan. 12 is- 
sue), interested me very much since | 
plan to be a beautician. Until I read 
vour article, I didn’t know that “hair 
do’s” are sometimes called “coiffures.” 

Nell Lamb 
Nashville (Ark.) H. S. 
. . 7” 
Dear Editor: 

In reading over your Movie Check 
List, our English class sometimes dis- 
agrees with your choices. We would 
like to know on what basis you judge 
films and from whom you get your in- 
formation, 

Jan Riley, Secretary 
English 9 Class 
Northville (Mich.) H. S. 


Our film editor's main consideration 
in rating a film is whether the film has 
something worthwhile to say, and 


whether it says that in an original, in- 
teresting, and convincing fashion. We 
get our information on films first hand. 
Our film editor attends screenings of 
films at the various film companies 
New York offices. 

We are always interested to hear our 
readers’ reactions to our film ratings. 
Could you tell us what particular rat- 
ings you have disagreed with, and 
why? — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

You don’t have to go out west to see 
people (the Navajo Indians) who are 
victims of malnutrition. There are coun- 
try children who have scarcely enough 
clothing or shoes to go to school. “Char- 
ity begins at home,” according to the 
saying. Why don’t we think of our own 
people, Indians included, and then 
worry about the Europeans? 

Peggy Hanfman 
Calvin Coolidge H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Editor: 

I am interested in becoming a police- 
woman and as yet, I haven’t been able 
to get much information about the 
work. Can you help me? 

J. M. Fairbrother 
Concord, New Hampshire 


In 1940 there were about 1,000 po- 
lice-women, employed for the most part 
in the larger cities. P. W. are assigned 
mainly to crime prevention and detec- 
tion work among women, young peo- 
ple, and children. Competition for jobs 
is keen and standards are high. For fur- 
ther information, inquire at your near- 
est City Police Department. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I was greatly interested in the article 
“Earn While You Learn” (Jan. 19 issue). 
How can | get more information on ap- 
prenticeship training? 

Lauren Nippert 
Belvidere, Nebraska 


Write to your State Director of Vo- 
cational Education in the state capital. 
Ask him how the system operates in 
your state and what industries in your 
local community cooperate with it. You 
can also inquire at your local state em- 
ployment office. One of your teachers 
will know where it is. — Ed. 
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HE housing shortage had finally 
T caught up with Mr. Dimwitty. He 

desperately needed a place to live 
in; but he couldn’t afford to pay the 
prices that the local builders quoted 
him. Mr. Dimwitty decided to build 
his house himself. “After all,” he 
thought, “if the pioneers could do it, 
why can’t I?” 

At first Mr. D. and his wife couldn’t 
make up their minds whether they 
wanted their house to be built of brick 
or stucco or stone or logs. They finally 
decided the easiest thing would be to 
use all these materials. 

They weren’t quite sure, either, of 
the style their house should be. Should 
it look like an old Southern mansion, a 
New England cottage, a Spanish bun- 
galow, or a Swiss chalet? 

Since they weren’t very good at plan- 
ning, Mr. D. and his wife didn’t bother 
to plan carefully the inside of the house. 
They tacked on a room here, a closet 
there, and a staircase elsewhere, as 
they built. 

It didn’t take the Dimwittys long to 
build their house, but what a strange- 
looking home it was! One half of the 
front side was red brick, the other 
bright yellow stucca, There were three 
tall white columns at the rear door. 
The right wing of the house was low 
and its roof was flat; the left wing was 
decorated with little balconies and the 
roof peaked up into three towers. 

The inside of the house was odd, 
too. The front door opened into a stor- 
age room. Surrounding this were a tiny 
kitchen and three huge bedrooms. On 
the secénd floor were the dining room, 
two bathrooms right next to each other, 
and a long hallway lined with seven 
closets, The oil heater sat in one cor- 
ner of the living room, which was in 
the basement. Unfortunately, there was 
no staircase leading from the {rst floor 
to the cellar! 

It sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? But 
now you may be acquiring habits 


Dimwitty! To get to the point, how do 
you write your themes, reports, and 
letters? Do you line them up carefully 
in advance? Do you blueprint your ideas 
and follow your plans so that every- 
thing will stay in line and make sense? 
Or are you a Dimwitty who tosses in 
odds and ends haphazardly? 

A piece of writing needs materials, 
just as a house does. Your materials are 
your ideas; so round them up. 

Perhaps you're starting to write a 
report on frozen foods for your eco- 
nomics class. You're familiar with the 
topic because you've read several books 
on it. Gather your materials — your 
ideas, that is — by jotting down every- 
thing you can think of that concerns 
frozen foods. Spend about fifteen min- 
utes thinking of your topic from every 
angle; and as you think, write. 

This thinking-and-noting process is 
an investment. A smart builder doesn’t 
begin a house unless he has al] his ma- 
terials on hand. Otherwise, he'd have 
to hold up production, halfway through 
the job, to search for the missing ma- 
terial; or he’d have to leave it out en- 
tirely and settle for a poorly-built house. 
The actual writing of a report will go 
more quickly if all your ideas are pres- 


ent and accounted for in the planning 
stage. Your report will be of better 
quality if it includes everything it 
should. After a thorough think-fest, 
your scratchpad may look like this: 

No waste when you use frozen foods 

. vegetables, fruits, and meats can 
be frozen . . can't be kept in home re- 
frigerator more than three or four days 

“out-of-season” fruits are cheaper 

. keep in freezing compartment of 
refrigerator . . . when the process was 
invented .. foods are frozen at a tem- 
perature of 20 to 25 degrees belou 
Fahrenheit . . berries, peaches, corn, 
spinach, cherries, chicken, peas, lamb, 
pork .. . community lockers for frozen 
foods ... freezing must be done at a 
plant ... problems of shipping frozen 
foods. 

You may not want to use all of these 
materials. (Mr. Dimwitty used too 
many different kinds of brick in his 
house.) Your report will sound silly if 
you try to include too many different 
ideas. Be selective: choose the best 
ideas. Find an “angle” for your report. 
Keep all the ideas that are necessary to 
explain that “angle” completely; drop 
the others. 

Looking over your notes, you'll no- 
tice that your ideas fall into four main 
groups: the process of freezing foods; 
what foods can be frozen; the advan- 
tages of using frozen foods; the care 
of frozen foods. That’s going to call for 
a lot of information, isn’t it? Perhaps 
you'd better drop one of those ideas. 

Well, what’s your “angle” going to 
be? This semester you've been studying 
about economics from the consumer’s 
viewpoint, haven’t you? It might be a 


good idea to concentrate on the con- . 
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sumer fm your report. That first idea, 
then — the process of freezing foods — 
doesn’t have anything to do with your 
“angle.” Rereading your notes, cross out 
all the ideas pertaining to the freezing 
process. Also cross out anything that 
doesn’t fit into one of the three main 
headings you've decided on. If you were 
going to build a log cabin, you wouldn't 
need bricks among your materials, 
would you? 

Now on a clean sheet of paper, write 
each of your three main headings, num- 
bering them with Roman numerals. 
Leave plenty of blank space between 
your main headings, for you're going 
to list your other ideas under them. As 
you classify these, you may think of 
other sub-topics; be sure to list them. 
Or you may think of a point on which 
you need more information. Make a note 
of it, and check your facts before you 
begin to write. Your outline should look 
like this: 

I. What foods can be frozen 

A. Fruits 
1. Berries 
2. Cherries 
3. Peaches 

B. Vegetables 
1. Lima beans 
2. Corn 
8. Green Peas 
4, Spinach 

C. Meats 
1. Chicken 
2. Beef 
8. Lamb 
4. Pork 

II. Advantages of frozen foods 

A. No waste 

B. “Seasonal” fruits are cheaper dur- 
ing “off season” 

C. Save time and energy for house- 
keeper 
1. Berries and fruits are hulled 

or peeled before they’re frozen 
2.? 
III. Care of frozen foods 

A. Keep in freezing unit of refrig- 
erator 

B. Never defrost refrigerator while 
frozen foods are in it 

C. Keep them in freezer until just be- 
fore they’re to be used — they 
spoil quickly after they thaw. 


Note that question mark under IL.- 
C.-2. You think there should be another 
example here, but you can’t remember 
it offhand; you'll check it immediately. 
If you can’t find it, you'll have to elimi- 
nate C-1. When you're dividing any- 
thing — even ideas or facts — there must 
be. two parts. You’d eliminate C-1 by 
working the information right into C, 
just as the extra idea is worked into 
sub-heading III-C. 

Now you have the materials and the 
blueprint for your report. Since you've 
planned carefully and logically, your 
writing should proceed with full speed 
ahead! 


Each main topic in your outline con- 
tains the material for one paragraph of 
your report. A paragraph, you know, 
can’t contain more than one main idea. 
Think how silly Mr. Dimwitty’s living 
room must have looked with that oil 
burner in one corner! A paragraph looks 
just as silly if it contains an out-of-place 
idéa that doesn’t belong to it. 

Don’t, however, write full-page para- 
graphs. Youemay want to include ina 











paragraph many examples which will 
prove your main idea. Your paragraph 
may be too long if you include all of 
your examples, It will look awkward and 
be difficult to. read. Let your informa- 
tion run over in another paragraph. 

State the main idea of your paragraph 
in the topic sentence. The topic sen- 
tence need not be the first one; it may 
come in the middle or at the end of 
the paragraph. But it must be there in 
order to state clearly your main idea 
for the reader’s benefit. If your idea 
runs over into a second paragraph, be 
sure to restate the idea. If the idea un- 
der II.-C., for instance, requires a sec- 
ond paragraph, you’d begin it by say- 
ing, “Frozen foods also save the house- 
wife’s time because . . .” 

There are many ways to build a para- 
graph. We've mentioned. that you can 
build a paragraph by listing examples 
which prove your main idea. You can 
also build it, by listing reasons, expla- 
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nations, comparisons, causes, results, or 
purposes of your main idea. 

To be sure that your reader will “get” 
the main idea of your paragraph, you 
must emphasize it. You can do this by 
making your topic sentence look dif- 
ferent. Exclamation points startle read- 
ers! Italics demand their attention. But’ 
such. devices are sometimes too dra- 
matic for factual reports. You can em- 
phasize maia ideas by making them 
sound different. You might do this by 
using a very short, definite topic sen- 
tence among several longer sentences; 
or you could put your examples in a 
number of short sentences which would 
lead ‘up to a long topic sentence sum- 
ming up everything. 

In each paragraph your sentences 
must follow each other logically. Make 
your train of thought so direct and sim- 
ple that your reader can easily follow it. 
Is this paragraph logical? 


Frozen foods save time and labor for 
housekeepers, Berries are hulled before 
they are frozen. Fresh strawberries are ex- 
pensive when" not in season; but frozen 
strawberries can now be bought all the 
time for almost the same price charged tur 
fresh ones when they are most ‘plentiful. 
Housekeepers save money by using frozen 
foods. Spinach is washed clean before it 
is frozen. 


It’s difficult to make sense of that 
paragraph, although it’s all concerned 
with the same idea — the advantages 
of frozen foods. It’s difficult because 
the sentences aren’t planned logically. 
Here’s how .it might be rewritten: 


Frozen foods save time and labor for 
housekeepers because the food has already 
been prepared for cooking. Spinach, for 
example, is washed clean and berries are 
hulled before the freezing process. House- 
keepers save money, too, by using these 
foods. Many fresh fruits, like strawberries, 
are expensive when not in season; but 
now they can be bought all year in frozen 
form for almost the same price charged 
for fresh when they are most plentiful. 


Obviously each individual paragraph 
should follow the same sort of logical 
outline that you build for your entire 
report. Notice the words for example in 
the second sentence, and also in the 
third. They’re “joiners” as are such 
“words as: first, next, in addition, on the 
other hand, moreover, besides, etc. Use 
them intelligently; they mark the road 
for your reader. 

Wherever possible, use “joiners” to 
link paragraphs with each other. You 
can easily remind your reader of an 
important point by saying “As we've 
already discovered . . .” But without 
your hint, he might miss the connec- 
tion. Give him these leads; don’t be a 
Dimwitty whose guests can’t get from 
the first floor to the cellar because 
there’s no staircase. 
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“@@HERE’S no such thing as “acting 
|: our films today!” The speaker 
pounded his fist on the desk. 

Ouch! Are we going to let this fellow 
get away with belittling the talents of 
C. Grant, B. Crosby, G. Rogers, or any 
other screen favorite? Let’s just write 
him off as a cynic who thinks that drama 
died with the Greeks. 

The only trouble with that is that his 
claim isn’t merely the cynical opinion 
of a classies-worshiper. Many promi- 
nent film directors. film stars, film crit- 
ics, and ordinary film-goers frankly ad- 
mit that most oi the stars who populate 
our screens are not dctors or actresses. 

What are they then? Well, they're 
“personalities”; they are part of a set-up 
known as the “star system.” 


The Star System 


The star system operates on the prin- 
ciple that the public goes to the movies 
to see Alan Ladd. The customers don’t 
care what the title of the picture is, 
what> the story’s about, what Ladd 
wears, or what sort of character he’s 
supposed to play. All they want is more 
of their favorite— more of the Ladd 
brand of fisticuffs, more of the Ladd 
grin, more of the Ladd way with 
women. 

Because a producer can measure ex- 
actly the box-office appeal of the “Ladd 
personality,” he shops around for a 
script, the producer calls in writing ex- 
perts to “tailor” the script even further 
— until it fits Alan like his favorite coat. 
With a good script-tailoring job, almost 
no acting is required of our Ladd. He 
smiles his own smile when the director 
says, “Smile!” and frowns his particular 
brand of frown when the script calls 
for it. 

Other- big marquee names have 
equally “pat” routines. Whether cast as 
a priest or a piano player, you can 
count on Bing Crosby to be the easy- 
going, philosophical type. Gable is al- 
ways the wise-cracking, tough guy; 
“Bogey” —the tough-tough guy. Gary 
Cooper sticks to the strong, silent type. 

The star system frequently produces 
some tasty items of entertainment, but, 


When is an actor 
an ACTOR? 








wate 





Jeff Keate in This Week 


“Have a good day on the set, dear?”’ 


it tends to make film stories repetitious 
(because the same heroes and heroines 
appear in almost identical parts) and 
it runs the risk of making film stories 
untrue, for the original theme of a story 
must often be changed in order to fit 
the personality of the star player. 


Dream-Heroes 


To us, the most fascinating part of 
The Secret Life of Walter Mitty was 
that every dream-hero Danny Kaye por- 
trayed was a “type”— lifted straight out 
of our films. The hard-riding, hard- 
slugging cowboy, the brilliant surgeon, 
and the death-defying RAF pilot are 
stock Hollywood heroes; we applaud 
their antics every Saturday night. 
Danny’s take-offs deftly pointed out 
that these fellows were dream charac- 
ters, and not real people with real prob- 
lems. 

The significance of a film depends 
largely on whether the main characters 
are realistic and convincing. That's why 
it’s important to be able to tell whether 
we are being sold a “stock personality” 
from the studio shelves or whether the 
figures on the screen are acting; for 
there is some acting on the screen. 


Real Acting 


While the star system rules, in 
Hollywood there are a few actors and 
actresses who demand roles which are 
more than a display case for their looks. 
Parading their own personalities seems 
to them a silly, useless thing. They want 
to create many different characteriza- 
tions which will add to our understand- 
ing of life. In short, they want to act. 

They are the stars with many differ- 
ent screen roles to their credit, such as 
Ingrid Bergman, Dorothy McGuire, 
Laurence Olivier, Spencer Tracy, Greg- 
ory Peck, and Dana Andrews. Perhaps 
you can list a few more. 

A few people in our film capital feel 
that the star system is due for a change. 
In England stars are selected for the 
film; films are not fashioned for the 
stars. As a result, English films often 
probe deeper into the human charac- 
ter. An increasing number of American 


film-goers are supporting British films 
in this country — even when the names 
of the stars are unfamiliar to them. 
Hollywood is mulling over this fact. 
John Garfield, a top box-office star, 
recently surprised the film industry 
when he agreed to do a secondary role 
in Gentleman’s Agreement. (He was on 
the screen only 20 minutes of the two 
hours the film ran.) Garfield explained 
that the chance to do a good, if small 
part, was worth more to him than top 


billing. 
“Type-casting”’ 


While poor acting (or lack of act- 
ing) in major roles can often be traced 
to the star system, poor characteriza- 
tion in minor roles may have another 
cause. There is a tendency on the part 
of both scenario writers and directors to 
make minor characters “types.” You 
know the screen-version of the typical 
Irish cop, the typical detective, or the 
typical newspaperman. 

A school teacher recently complained 
in an English journal that “whenever a 
script calls for a teacher, the casting 
office comes up with a character which 
is neither animal, vegetable, nor min- 
eral. . . . Do men teachers always look 
and act like the refugees from an isola- 
tion ward? Do women teachers always 
possess the same charm as a gargoyle 
perched atop the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame?” 

This teacher had a right to complain 
about such a distortion of reality. Teach- 
ers don’t always resemble the old-maid 
school teacher or the absent-minded 
professor of the joke books any more 
than all teen-agers resemble the car- 
toonist’s bobby-soxer. 

Whenever you see one of these for- 
mula characters on the screen, you'll 
know that the script writer, actor, or 
director—or all three—have been 
shirking their job. Instead of creating a 
real character, they've taken an easy 
way out by falling back on a “type” 
audiences recognize. 

This is the fourth article in a series 
on “How to Judge Movies.” Next Week: 
The Critie’s Vocabulary. 
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INE times out of ten, a wide-awake 
reader is a sparkling conversation- 
alist. 

Why is this so? If you're an intelli- 
gent reader, you can sift the good from 
the bad; you concentrate on the good 
reading. You keep your eyes open for 
signs of style, you notice how the au- 
thor handles his words, you pick up in- 
teresting phrases and add them to your 
own vocabulary. As you use them, you 
get into the habit of coining your own 
neat phrases. Your conversation is pep- 
pered with “picturesque patter.” 

Irwin Shaw is a writer who uses his 
words carefully. His short story, “Tri- 
umph of Justice” on page 13, is a fine 
example of this talent. The first quiz 
below tests whether you were alert to 
his interesting phrases. The other 
quizzes will show whether you under- 
stood the characters, the vocabulary, 
and the author's ideas. 


Phrase Pointing 


Many phrases in the story paint strik- 
ing pictures for you. In Column A be- 
low you'll find several of these phrases, 
but a word or two has been left out of 
each one. These omissions are listed in 
Column B. Can you match them cor- 
rectly? When you've done this, try your 
own hand at phrase making. Try to 
think of other words which would make 
interesting phrases if substituted for the 
words in Column B. 


READING SKILL 


Column A 


1. round and 
a 

2. steam, in a thin little 

, hissed up for 
moment 

8. His rough gray hair 
sprang up like 

when his hat ® Pumpkin 


Columt B 
solid as a. steel wool, 








® b. sea captain 








was off. 
4. rolling like a ——_—_—_ 
as he walked d. plume 


What a Character! 


Did you try to imagine what each 
character looked like as he spoke and 
moved? Did you try to understand why 
he behaved as he did? These questions 
may point out things you missed. 

1. Did “Mike usually have a_ violent 
temper? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Underline any of the following 
phrases which ‘describes Mike’s appear- 
ance: (a) five feet tall; (b) thin and 
wizened; (c) iron-gray mustache; (d) 
brown, wrinkled cheeks; (e) gray wiry 
hair; (f) clean-shaven face; (g) a rolling- 
limp. 

3. Was Mike’s decision to go to court 
based on a clear understanding of his 
legal rights, or on his simple faith in hon- 
esty and justice? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

There is no “yes” or “no” answer to 
the following questions. They are sim- 
ply ideas for you to think about and 
discuss: 

1. Did Victor confess the truth because 
he was afraid of Mike, or because he was 





remorseful, or for a combination of both 
reasons? 

2. Did the judge immediately believe 
Victor's confession? Pretend that you had 
been the judge, and had not known the 
entire story, Do you think you’would have 
believed immediately that Mike was honest 
and Victor’s confession was true? 

3. Do you know what the Spanish I[n- 
quisition was? What was the difference be- 
tween the Spanish Inquisition and the lega! 
processes of the State of Illinois? 


Words, Words, Words 


A. Unless you're familiar with legal 
terms, you should have checked your 
dictionary several times as you read 
this story. Now can you underline the 
correct synonym for each italicized 
word? 7 

l. perjurer: (a) thief; (b) witness; (c) 
one who lies under oath. 

2. plaintiff: (a) person who is sued; (b) 
person who brings suit in court; (c) de- 
fense lawyer. 

3. witness: (a) one who testifies in 
court; (b) defendant; (c) liar. 

4. attorney: (a) court policeman; (b) 
lawyer; (c) representative. 

B. Check the sentence which shows 
how each italicized word is used in the 
story. 

1. (a) “Purse your lips, Bill, and whistle 
loudly:” 

(b) “Put that money in your purse im- 

mediately.” 

(c) For many years, the king con- 

trolled the purse strings. 
2. (a) This bolt will have to be riveted in- 
to place again. 

(b) He riveted his gaze on the picture. 
3. (a) The hunter returned with a brace 

of ducks. 

(b) “John, brace your skoulders and 

take a deep breath.” 

(c) Englishmen call their suspenders 

braces. 
Answers in Teacher Edition 








N ITEM in the school newspaper 

read: 

Pete Seacroft is the hero of the basket- 
ball game. That, by the way, is where he 
got his black eye. 

The story sounded okay until we met 
Betty Sears. 

“Jack Quiggley must like me a lot,” 
Betty said. “We were walking together 
after school yesterday. Pete Seacroft 
came up to talk to me, and Jack socked 
him. My bus came along just then, so I 
don’t know what else happened.” 

Later we saw Jack, “Say, have you 
seen Pete Seacroft?” he asked urgently. 
“I have to apologize to him. Yesterday 
he came up to me and grabbed at the 
camera I was carrying. I swung at him 


in fun, but he leaned forward and 
caught it in the eye. When he started a 
fight, some friends broke it up and dis- 
appeared with Pete.” 

The first thing Pete said when we 
found him was: “That Jack Quiggley’s 
a dangerous character when he decides 
he doesn’t like you. I walked up to ask 
him a question about our history as- 
signment — and look what he did to my 
eye!” 

Here are four accounts of the same 
story —each one is different! Not one 
teller got the story straight. Each one 
jumped to conclusions. 

Jack, Pete, Betty, and the reporter all 
have wrong impressions because they 
didn’t say, “Wait a minute. Maybe 
there’s more to this than I thought at 
first, I'll ask questions and get all the 
facts.” 

Whenever you hear or read or experi- 
ence something, you come to a conclu- 
sion about it. The conclusion might be: 

a 


“I don’t have enough facts to decide 
right now.” In each of the following 
examples, check the conclusion that 
seems to follow logically and fairly from 


the’ statement. 


1. John didn’t speak to me in the hall. 

—— a. Therefore he may not have 
seen me. 

———b. Therefore he’s a snob. 

—_¢. Therefore he doesn’t like me. 

2. Bill studied last night instead of 
going to the movies with us, 

a. He probably wants to make a 

good record in high school. 

That proves he’s a bright and 

agreeable fellow. 

——c. That proves he’s a stuffed shirt, 
a grind, or a teacher’s pet. 

The first conclusion (a) in each 
case above is sound. Conclusions (b) 
and (c) do not follow logically and 
fairly from the statements, 

Look carefully at the evidence before 
you make up your mind. 
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LL of the gang here at Bay Ridge are looking forward 
to seeing you this weekend. The basketball game with 
Eaglestown Friday night ought to be a bangeroo! 

Are you staying at Rollie Ransom’s again? Mom says 
she'll be glad to have you come to dinner Saturday night 
and then the gang can meet us here to go on to the movies. 

You'll never forget one of our movie parties. It’s an 
“experience” — at least that’; what my cousin Al called it 
when he went with us during Christmas vacation. I’m not 
sure what he meant, but Al is usually right. 

Last Friday night we all piled into Dizzy Dahl's jalopy 
and, after driving around to see what was playing, we 
decided on a double feature — Abandoned and Road to 
Santa Fe. We were late, but being “on time” is stuffy, I think. 

Wanda thought she spied eight seats in a center row, so 
we all pushed in. Pine-top Lewis and his latest heart-throb, 
Jewell Sink, were sitting on the aisle and Pine-top stuck out 
his foot as I went by. I'd have gone down for the count if 
I hadn't grabbed at the woman sitting ahead of him. She 
had one of those droopy plumes in her hat, and I nearly 
jerked it out of its socket. Did everybody howl! I thought 
Alysmae would have hysterics. 

All of the old numbers sitting around said, “Shh - hhhh,” 
and tried to crush us with ten-ton looks. But, jeeps, you 
only live once. Why must you always be dignified? 

Well, anyhoo, there were only three seats, so we all pushed 
back to the aisle. Finally we had to split up and settle for 
seats on the side. Abe, Larry and Butch sat about three rows 
behind us. They were armed with peanuts and set up a 
barrage in our direction. Mimi parked her pocketbook and a 
sack of grapes in a vacant seat ahead. You should have seen 
Mrs. Ames’ face when she came in and sat down on the 
grapes! “They ought to raise the age for children’s matinees,” 

she said “at” us. 

Then Dizzy passed around some peanut brittle and we 
had our own sound track of crunching. The usher told us 
to pipe down, but a peanut got stuck in my throat and I 
couldn’t stop coughing. I had to leave twice to get a drink 
of water, much to the disgust of a lady near the aisle. 

I don’t know much about the movie. Abe started making 
cracks about the characters and Butch let out one of his wolf 
calls every now and then. Mimi suggested laughing in all 
the wrong places, but I didn’t join in because Wanda and 
I were having a discussion about why there are so many 
old maids. Wanda says it’s because more men get married 
than women. I wouldn't know. 

I probably couldn’t have seen the movie if I'd tried. The 
woman in front of me had on a Carmen Miranda hat that 
looked like an overstuffed fruit basket. She didn’t make a 
move to take it off. You know, sometimes I wonder if people 
get a kick out of being impolite, 

See you *riday. 














OU’RE looking forward to the office 
job Mr. Vann has promised you 
when you graduate from high school. 
You're on Mr. Vann’s payroll now, but 
only because of an after-school job driv- 
ing the car and running errands for 
Mrs. Vann. 

“Would you write a busines; letter 
for me?” Mrs. Vann asks one afternoon. 
“Mr. Vann’s secretary is so busy these 
days, and I know you're studying typing 
and business English in high school.” 

(Of course, you weren't hired for sec- 
retarial work and your typing isn’t as 
good as you hope it will be, but you 
want that office job, don’t you?) 

“Tll be glad to try,” you answer Mrs. 
Vann politely. “Just tell me what you 
want to say.” 

You try to take down what she says — 
and this is the letter you write: 


1 Chippewa Drive 
Silver Knob, Massachusetts 
February 9, 1948 


Wide World Travel Agency 
414 Commerce Row 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


I am going on a trip to rest. My husband 
is so irritable at this time of year — iftcome 
tax and all that sort of thing. I must get 
away. You were so nice about helping Mrs. 
Sewell Davenport plan her trip to the 
Caribbean in 1947. 

Would you please advise me on the best 
routes to Palm Springs? I heard that it is 
lovely at this time of year. I’d also like a 
list of hotels; I want to stay at a nice 


place where I can see the best people. 
However, I do not want to be overcharged. 
Naturally I’m not interested in sports, and 
I'd like to stay at a place where people 
are sociable, I'd also like a list of suitable 
places to eat in Palm Springs. Should I 
take warm clothing with me? I'd like to be 
away several weeks. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Eglantine Vann 


The Straightforward Approach 


If you have your cap set for a job in 
Mr. Vann’s office, you'd better check 
that business letter. It lacks the straight- 
forward approach. It needs organization. 
Here are the steps to take in that direc- 
tion. 

1. Make an outline of what you're 
going to say. You've already jotted down 
the main ideas. Mrs. Vann is planning a 
trip to Palm Springs. She wants to know 
about (1) transportation, (2) hotel res- 
ervations, (3) places to eat, (4) clothes 
to wear. fi 

2. Have all the facts available. When 
does she want to go? February 14? Is 
she talking about Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia, or some other~Palm Springs? 
What does she consider “a nice place”? 
(She can probably name a hotel —in 
Boston or New York, or at a’ resort — 
which she considers “nice.” Use it as an 
illustration.) About how much does she 
want to pay a day for a room? What 
type of restaurants does she like? Hotel 
restaurants? Tea rooms? 

3. Organize your material. Mrs. Vann 
wants information on four subjects; you 
probably need four paragraphs. Decide 
which facts you'll put in each paragraph 
and eliminate the unnecessary informa- 
tion. (Wide World isn’t interested in 
Mr. Vann’s irritability; nor in vague 
reports of Palm Springs’ “loveliness.”) 
Have one main thought in each para- 
graph. Your first sentence acts as a 
headline for the paragraph. It flashes the 


main thought to the reader. The rest of 
the paragraph explains or develops that 
thought. 

Two- to five-line paragraphs are easy 
to read and easy to understand. They 
speed up the action of a letter. A letter 
with ten or twelve two-line paragraphs, 
however, becomes monotonous. 


Seven C’s to Success 


Here’s a check list to guide you in 
business letter writing. Check the above 
letter against this list. : 

1. Completeness. Have you forgotten 
‘anything? Remember to state in which 
state Palm Springs is. On what date 
does Mrs. Vann wish to depart — and 
return? 

2. Courtesy. Does your letter have a 
pleasant, cordial tone? You did say, 
“please advise me. . . .” How else can 
you show courtesy? 

8. Consideration. Did you think of 
the person who will read the letter? 
Does it include useless information to 
waste his or her time? 

4. Clarity. Is it clear in explaining 
what Mrs. Vann wants? 

5. Conciseness. Did you make every 
word count? Could some words be elim- 
inated and not damage the thought of 
your letter? 

6. Concreteness. How does she wish 
to travel? By bus, plane, or train? 

7. Correctness. Is the letter correct in 
the details of grammar, spelling, punc- 
tuation, and set-up? Don’t just skim 
through it to admire your writing abil- 
ity. Yowre an FBI agent searching for 
alien grammar, spelling, usage, and 
punctuation —all enemies of the 
straightforward approach. 

Now rewrite the letter to the Wide 
World Travel Agency and use the Seven 
C’s to Success as guides, For extra 
credit, assume the role of Mr. Acme of 
Wide World and write a courteous an- 
swer to Mrs. Vann’s letter. 





WD» HOW'S 
2 THAT 
py sum syntax AGAIN? 


N OUR English class a debate arose 
over the use of this kind. Some 
claimed that this kind of orange was 
correct; they thought that this kind of 
oranges was incorrect. Are they right? 
R. B., Middleboro, Massachusetts 


This isn’t an open and shut case. 
There are some authorities who say that 
this kind of oranges is correct, but most 
agree that this kind of orange is pre- 
ferred, modern usage. It’s what most 





educated, intelligent people say. We're 
on the side of the kind of orange people. 
* a 7 

When you have an abbreviation at 
the end of a sentence, is it correct to 
use one or two periods? Or is it correct 
to use an abbreviation at the end ot 
a sentence? If only one period ‘were 
used after such a word as the state, 
Arkansas (Ark.), wouldn’t it seem that 
you meant the word ark, a boat? 


N. McD., Williamsville, Mo. 


There’s nothing wrong with using 
an abbreviation at the end of a sen- 
tence. All you need is one period. Here 
is an example: 

The sign read: J. B. Mallory, M.D. 

Arkansas doesn’t present any prob- 
lem when used at the end of a sentence, 


= 


becatise you capitalize the word — like 
this: 

He came from Little Rock, Ark. 

If you didn’t capitalize the_abbre- 
viation, then you'd have something to 
explain. 

. * * 

I’ve heard the word leisure pro- 
nounced as if it rhymed with measure. 
Is that correct? 

J. R., Richmond, Va. 


If you’re an Englishman (which you 
aren't), then you rhyme leisure with 
measure. The correct American pronun- 
ciation is LEE zhur. Our British cous- 
ins think we’re queer because we pro- 
nounce it that way. We still go our 
merry way, however, and pronounce it 
in the American way. 
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Watch Your Language? 


By now you should be able to tell the difference be- 
tween a phrase and a clause. Let’s try it again — once 
over lightly — to make sure. 

A phrase: (1) Kas no subject; (2) has no predicate; 
(3) makes no sense alone. 

A clause: (1) has a subject; (2) has a predicate (some- 
times more than one of each). 

Some clauses can stand alone; they are called independ- 
ent clauses. Some clauses can’t stand alone; they are 


called dependent clauses. 


Kinds of Phrases 


Lucky you! There are only three kinds of phrases! 
They're pretty easy to spot. 

1. The Prepositional Phrase. 

This one’s really a push-over. A prepositional phrase 
is introduced by a preposition, such as by, as, among, 
etc. Prepositions show how things are related to other 
things — like this: 

The boy is the table. 


You can’t tell from this sentence what position the 
boy is in with respect to the table; but a few prepositions 
will clear all that up for you: 

The boy is on the table. 

The boy is under the table. 

The boy is near the table. 

See? And on the table, under the table, and near the 
table are prepositional phrases. Remember that they 
can’t stand alone. They must be linked in meaning to 
another word or other words in the sentence, In the 
three sentences above, the prepositional phrases modify 
(make clear or complete the meaning of) the verb is. 

Here are some pretty common prepositions: above, be- 
low, except, into, on, after, beside, from, near, over, 
among, between, for, of, through, at, by, in, off, to, 
under, with, without. 

Whenever you see those words, look for a prepo- 
sitional phrase. 


2. The Infinitive Phrase. 


An infinitive consists of the preposition to and a verb: 


to come to have come 
to sit to have sat 
to eat to have eaten 


The infinitive phrase is nothing more than the infini- 


- tive plus its modifiers (words that complete its meaning 


or make it fuller): 
to come home 

to sit still 

to eat supper 


to have come this way 
to have sat down 
to have eaten early 


CLASS 





8. The Participial Phrase. 


First, let’s see what a participle is: the main stem of a 
verb ring, start, broke — plus ing, d, ed, en, n, or t and 
we get: 

ringing started broken 


Add modifiers to the participle and you get your par- 
ticipial phrase: 

ringing the doorbell 

started by a spark (here is a prepositional phrase 
modifying the participle started) 

broken in health and spirit (same thing again) 

Keep this in mind about the participle. It looks like a 
verb — but it isn’t, Beware of expressions like hoping to 
hear from you because they are really participial phrases 
and can’t stand alone. 

Now see if you can spot the phrases in the following 
sentences. Underline each phrase and in the space at 
the left write P. for participial phrase, Pr. for preposi- 
tional phrase, and In. for infinitive phrase. Some sentences 
may have more than one kind of phrase. Five points 
for each sentence — all or nothing. Total, 50. 


1. In the first place, I think you're fresh, 

2. To be an athlete is hard work. 

3. Coming down the street, I smelled smoke. 

. Go to him and tell him to sit down. 

. Up the chimney he went, taking everything 
with him. 
____. 6. “By the Light of the Silvery Moon” is a 
lovely song. 

7. It’s time you learned to take your medicine. 
—— 8. He stood near the brook listening intently. 
——_— 9. Look through that keyhole. 
—___10. Come with us to the basketball game to see 
the Wolverines win. 


My score 


Are You Spellbound? 


Before we say another word, step right up and meet 
the apostrophe. He looks like this (’). He’s a very use- 
ful fellow, too — but just a little tricky and slippery at 
times unless you understand him. 

The apostrophe has two main jobs to do: 

1. He shows when something belongs to somebody. 

Ex: Here is mother’s coat. 

2. In the middle of a word, he shows where one or 
more letters have been left out: 

Ex: aren’t = are not; can’t = can not (the apostrophe 
here means that two letters have been omitted — n and 0). 
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Words like aren’t and can’t are called contractions. For 
the most part, they’re pretty easy and pretty familiar. 

Now meet the three contractions that cause most of the 
spelling trouble: F 

It’s 

This means it is, doesn’t it? The apostrophe takes the 
place of the i which has been left out. Why bother about 
anything as simple as all this? Simply because millions 
of sane and sensible people misspell it every day! They 
write: 

The dog licked it’s paw. (That means: The dog licked 
it is paw! Who talks like this? Nobody, of course. Then 
don’t write the way you don’t talk.) 

The word you want is its — a dog of a different color. 


The dog licked its paw, (The paw belongs to the dog.) 


You're 
This is a contraction for you are. Don’t confuse it with 
your — which shows that something belongs to you. 
If you’re (you are) troubled by these words, just do 
this when you write them: 
Is this you're hat? (That means: Is this you are hat? 
Take him away. The man’s mad!) 
Is this your hat? (That's better.) 
They’re 
Same story here. They're = they are. So: 
They're not coming = They are not coming. (Right 
on the nose. You get the Kewpie doll!) 
Now don’t confuse they're with: 
There = over there (place). 
Their = their hats (possession). 
Last warning: If you're not sure about how to use the 
contraction, just take it apart and see ‘what it’s made of. 
Then you'll know. Don’t trust to luck. 


In the following sentences, underscore the misspelled 
contractions and any other misspelled words and spell 
them correctly in the spaces below. If no word is mis- 
spelled, mark sentence C. Five points for each sentence. 
Total, 50. 

__— 1. I've tried, but I cant make the engine run. 

—— 2. Its time you learned how to skate. 

. Their you are, you little pixie! 

. If you try hard, your bound to succeed. 
. There going to a “bebop” concert. 

. They dont mean what they say. 

. They're all Frankie Laine fans. 


NAoar 


—_—. 8. He doesnt care for anything. 
___— 9. Ill do it, if your sure no one will object, 
___10. If it’s a tough assignment, lead me to it. 








My score 
My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


EAT, DRINK, and Be Merry 


It takes 48 words (or abbreviations) to complete this 
puzzle. Included are six words that are similar to “eat” 
or “drink” — but we aren’t going to tell you what they 
are! (Getting tough, aren’t we?) 

Score yourself 2 points for each word excluding the 
eat” or “drink” words. (Getting tricky, aren’t we?) 
Score yourself 3 points for each of the six “eat” or “drink” 
words and see how close you ¢an come to the perfect 
score of 102! 
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1. Drink deeply. (You often 1. Two pints. 

find this one in stories 2 Beneath. 

about Old England. ) 3. “Much — About Nothing.” 
6. Bite impatiently; chew 4. Roll tichtly. q 

with force. Oe Uignuy, a8 & Nag. 
11. Improper; more than nec- 5. Charge (noun). 

essary; unwarranted. 6. Centimeter (abbreviation). 
12. Wall painting. 7. Nickname for Boston. 
13. Loved; worshipped. 8.Get up (verb). 


; rith the teeth. , 
- 0 ‘inal “again.” 9.Companions; subordinate 
; naval officers. 


17. Editor (abbreviation.) ~ 
19. An inland body of water. 10. Request (noun). 
20. Prefix meaning “three.” 14. Eats greedily. 
= ye? ens l ee 18. Puts on, as clothes. 
ss Fall pg wl of a 21. To send forth; to give out 
circle. with. ; 
26, Chatter; talk idly (slang). 22. Kilogram (abbreviation). 
29. Drink a little at a time. 23. Prefix meaing “too” or “to- 
80. President who carried “a. ward.” 
big stick” (initials). 24. Competitor. 
31. A game played by men on 25. Separately, aside. 


horseback. 26. Overeat; stuff, 

32. Shaped like an egg. 27. Audibly. 

34. “I am the rose of ————= , 28.What your skeleton con- 
the lily of the valleys.” — sists of. 


from the Song of Songs. 29. Soft drink 
36. Challenged. 81. Shave off. 
38. Dispute (verb). 383. General Robert E, ———. 
39. Change (verb). 35. Possesses. 
40. The grains of plants. 87. Doctor (abbreviation). 
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open the door of Victor’s shack. 

Above him the sign that said 
“Lunch, Truckmen Welcome” shook a 
little, and the pale shadows its red bulbs 
threw in the twilight waved over the 
State Road. 

“Victor,” Mike said, in Italian. 

Victor was leaning on the counter, 
reading Walter Winchell in a news- 
paper. He smiled amiably. “Mike,” he 
said, “I am so glad to see you.” 

Mike slammed the door. “Three hun- 
dred dollars, Victor,” he said, standing 
five feet tall, round and solid as a pump- 
kin against the door. “You owe me 
three hundred dollars, Victor, and I am 
here tonight to collect.” 

Victor shrugged slightly and closed 
the paper on Walter Winchell. 

“As I’ve been telling you for the past 
six months,” he said, “business is bad. 
Business is terrible. I work and I work 
and at the end. . .” He shrugged again. 
“Barely enough to feed myself.” 

Mike’s cheeks, farmer-brown, and 
wrinkled deeply by wind and sun, grew 
dark with blood. “Victor, you are lying 
in my face,” he said slowly, his voice 
desperately even. “For six months, each 
time it comes time to collect the rent 
you tell me, ‘Business is bad.’ What do 
I say? I say, ‘All right, Victor, don’t 
worry, | know how it is.’” 

“Frankly, Mike,” Victor said sadly. 
“there has been no improvement.” 

Mike’s face grew darker than ever. 
He pulled harshly at the ends of his 
iron-gray mustache, his great hands 
tense and swollen with anger, repressed 
but terrible. “For six months, Victor,” 
Mike said, “I believed you. Now I no 
longer believe you.” x 

“Mike,” Victor said reproachfully. 

“My friends, my relatives,” Mike 
said, “they prove it to me. Your busi- 
ness is wonderful, ten cars an hour stop 
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Justice 


at your door, you sell cigarettes to every 
farmer between here and Chicago, on 
your slot machine alone . . .” Mike 
swallowed hard. “Three hundred dol- 
lars!” he shouted. “Six months at fifty 
dollars! I built this shack with my own 
hands for you, Victor. I didn’t know 
what kind of man you were. You were 
an Italian, I trusted you! Three hun- 
dred dollars or get out tomorrow! Fin- 
ish! That’s my last word.” 

Victor smoothed his newspaper down 
delicately. “You misunderstand,” he 
said gently. 

“I misunderstand nothing!” Mike 
yelled. “You are on my land in my 
shack and you owe me three hundred 
dollars . . .” 

“I don’t owe you anything,” Victor 
said, looking coldly at Mike. “That is 
what you misunderstand. I have paid 
you every month, the first day of the 
month, fifty dollars.” ~ 

“Victor!” Mike whispered, his hands 
dropping to his sides. “Victor, what are 
you saying... ? 


Mike didn’t need a lawyer. 
Wasn’t justice on his side? 


By Irwin Shaw 


“I have paid the rent. Please do not 
bother me any more.” Calmly Victor 
turned his back on Mike and turned two 
handles on the coffee urn. Steam, in a 
thin little plume, hissed up for a mo- 
ment. 

Mike looked at Victor’s narrow back. 
There was finality in Victor’s pose, easy 
certainty. Mike shook his head slowly, 
pulling hard at his mustache. “My 
wife,” Mike said to the disdainful back, 
“she told me not to trust you. My wife 
knew what she was talking about, Vic- 
tor.” Then, with a last flare of hope, 
“Victor, do you really mean it when 
you said you paid me?” 

Victor didn’t turn around. He flipped 
another knob on the coffee urn. “I mean 
it.” 

Mike lifted his arm, as though to say 
something, pronounce warning. Then 
he let it drop and walked out of the 
shack, leaving the door open. Victor 
looked at Mike moving off with his 
little rolling limp down the road and 
across the cornfield. 

Mike walked slowly among the corn 
stalks, his feet crunching unevenly in 
the October earth. Absently he pulled 
at his mustache. Dolores, his wife, 
would have a thing or two to say. “No,” 
she had warned him, “do not build a 
shack for him. Do not permit him onto 
your land. He travels with bad men, it 
will turn out badly. I warn you!” Farm- 
ing was better than being a landlord. 

(Continued on page 16) 

















GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 










Senritre 


Burr Shafer in Saturday Evening Post 
“No more tiresome unwrapping. The package 
simply dissolves and becomes delicious gravy.” 


exclaimed happily at dinner time 

the first night after Mrs. Goddard 
was called out of town to care for her 
sick father. “Imagine —sirloin steak, 
mushroom sauce, green peas, French 
frieds, and strawberry pie with whipped 
cream! We're really living now.” 

His sister smiled a little weakly, “I 
thought we were, too, but this is prob- 
ably the first and last of such meals. 
Mom said I'd have to stick to a budget 
— $24 a week for groceries, After I'd 
done the shopping, I discovered that 
dinner tonight cost nearly six dollars.” 

Ted’s face fell. “Gosh, by Sunday 
we'll be eating mush!” 

Mr. Goddard, who had been listening 
quietly, now spoke up. “The situation 
isn’t desperate. We'll just have to do 
some planning.— and wise buying!” 

That’s how it happened that Phyllis 
volunteered to investigate the problem 
of preparing nutritious, tasty meals on 
a limited budget. Ted took over on the 
shopping. His job was to learn how to 
buy wisely. 

Here’s what they discovered. 


Head Work 


Plan your menus several days or a 
week ahead. If you want that vim and 
vigor which results from a well-balanced 
diet, go strong on milk products, vege- 
tables, and fruits. (A quarter of a pound 
of lean meat per day is sufficient for 
each person, and there are many meat- 
saving substitutes such as cheese and 
macaroni, baked beans in casserole, etc.) 
Have fewer courses so that you can buy 
in larger quantities and so .hat you'll 
have fewer items left over to eat later. 
Go light on sweets, particularly bakery- 
made goods, which are very expensive. 

1, Compare values at several stores. 
Don’t buy everything at the Thrifty 
Supermarket; Harris’ Grocery may sell 
some things more reasonably. Watch for 
sales at all your neighborhood stores; 
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then buy where you can get the most 
for your money. 

2. Use grade labels and buy on the 
basis of intended use. Many canners use 
the Department of Agriculture’s grading 
system for canned goods. In most cases, 
there are three grades: A (Fancy), B 
(Choice), and C (Standard). All three 
grades are the same as to vitamin con- 
tent and from the point of view of being 
clean. The grades indicate a difference 
in size, tenderness, color, and uniformity 
of the canned goods. Because of these 
differences, there are price differences. 

You may prefer Grade A canned 
peaches (at 39 cents) to serve with 
cookies, as dessert; but Grade B peaches 
(at 29 cents) are all right for baked 
peach cobbler. 

Similarly Grade B (fresh) eggs are 
just as nutritious as Grade A and they 
sell for from 7 to 10 cents cheaper a 
dozen. Use Grade B eggs for every- 
thing but boiling. 

Fresh fluid milk (16 to 28 cents a 
quart) may be what you want for drink- 
ing. Powdered skim milk (8 to 10 cents 
a’ quart) is suitable for cooking pur- 
poses. It has the same protein value, but 
no Vitamin A— which you can get by 
eating additional vegetables. 

Margarine (made of pure vegetable 
oils and sold at half the price of butter) 
is excellent in recipes calling for butter. 
It’s first-rate for the table, too. Grade 2 
butter (3 to 10 cents a pound cheaper 
than Grade 1) is good table butter; your 
family won't be able to tell the differ- 
ence, 

Chuck steak is far cheaper than sirloin 
for pot roast; yet chuck steak has the 
same nutritional value. A clever cook 
can improve its flavor and appearance: 


Save on Branded Goods 


8. Buy your store’s spécial brands. 
The Thrifty Supermarket, like nearly 
every large store, has several brands of 
goods which it buys in large quantities. 
It also stocks other well-known compet- 
ing brands. Each week Thrifty sells hun- 


dreds of pounds of a certain coffee for 
forty cents a pound. Thrifty’s also stocks 
in smaller quantities other brands of 
coffee which sell for 53, 56, and 65 
cents, You're wise to take advantage of 
the saving Thrifty gives you because it 
buys the 40-cent coffee in large qua”- 
tities. 

4. For family use, buy bulk quantities 
and the larger-sized packages. Harris 
sells vanilla for 10 cents for a one-half 
ounce bottle. A four-ounce bottle of the 
same brand of vanilla is 50 cents. You 
save more than 7 cents an ounce by 
buying the larger size. You also can save 
3 cents a pound on flour by buying in 
ten-pound rather than two-pound lots. 

When you're buying such packaged 
items as vanilla and flour, figure out the 
cost per ounce to discover how you can 
buy most economically. 

When you can use them in quantity, 
buy potatoes and apples by the bushel 
rather than in five-pound lots. Buy 
grapefruit juice and other canned goods 
by the case or in group lots. 

5. Know your needs in advance and 
watch for special sales. Buy your gro- 
ceries for several days’ meals at one 
time. Don’t forget the bread and then 
have to rush to high-priced Zitzler’s to 
get a loaf on Sunday morning. Zitzler 
charges 8 cents a loaf more than Harris 
does. 


Buy in Season 


Buy fruits and vegetables, fish, etc. 
in season when they're reasonable. Al- 
ways compare the price of fish and 
canned vegetables. 

At the Thrifty Supermarket fresh 
green string beans may be 12 cents a 
pound, If they're out of season, they 
may not be in good condition; they may 
lose much weight in cleaning. A one- 
pound, three-ounce can of string beans 
is 15 cents; and a ten-ounce package of 
frozen string beans is 26 cents. The 
canned beans for 15 cents ‘are the best 
buy. 

Fresh cabbage is 5 cents a pound and 
head lettuce (in only fair condition) is 
19 cents for less than three-fourths of a 
pound. For a leafy green vegetable, 
cabbage is more likely to be economical 
at this time of the year. 

Harris had a real bargain in grapes 
the other day. Choice California grapes 
are about 15 cents a pound. Harris 
was temporarily offering well-ripened 
California grapes for five cents because 
the store had a large oversupply. There 
was an opportunity to vary the menu 
at a reasonable price. 

Prices vary with the season and the 
part of the country you live in. The 
basic rules for grocery shopping, how- 
ever, will help you get more for your 
money, whether you live in Atlanta, 
Kalamazoo, or San Francisco. : 
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A SHORT SHORT STORY 
By Lucille LeVine 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Lucille Le- 
Vine was 16 years old and a student at 
Oyster Bay (N. Y.) High School when 
she submitted this story in Scholastic 
Writing Awards. The story didn’t win 
a prize, but we think you'll rate it as 
good reading and “cause for thought.” 
(See Discussion Questions at the end of 
the story.) Lucille’s English teacher at 
Oyster Bay H. S. was Mr. William Kasi- 
us. We don’t know whether or not her 
French teacher was named Wellington. 


R. WELLINGTON was the French 

teacher in our school. A tall, thin 
man with graying hair and a pale face, 
Mr. Wellington was very unimpressive. 
He wore dark gray or blue suits, white 
shirts with high collars, and conserva- 
tive ties. 

Mr. Wellington was a thorough teach- 
er. He drilled his students carefully in 
irregular verbs, dictation and transla- 
tion, grammar, and French civilization 
—one on each day of the week. On Fri- 
day he gave tests. 

His sense of humor never appealed 
to.us. Most of Mr. Wellington’s little 
witticisms had beards. (The boy who 
wrote at the end of his exam paper, “I 
do so declare that I have received no 
help on this examination, and God 
knows I couldn’t give any,” seemed to 
amuse him about once a month.) He 
told jokes in such a stern manner that 
even if we thought they were funny, 
we never laughed out loud. Upper class- 
men grinned, freshmen only smiled. 

No talking among pupils was per- 
mitted in Mr. Wellington’s class. When 
he found it necessary to reprimand one 
of us, which wasn’t often because, to 
be frank, we were afraid of the man, 
Mr. Wellington would scowl at the 
offender and say, “That will be enough, 
if you don’t mind.” 

Because I was fearful of being scold- 
ed by Mr. Wellington, and because his 
classes finally became so uninteresting 
that I used that period to catch up on 
daydreaming, I appeared to him to be 
a model student. I always did my home- 
work and I recited in the quiet voice he 
preferred. 

One day in May Mr. Wellington 
asked me if I would stay after school 
for a few days to help him sort and 
count the books in his cabinet. I said 
I would, even though nothing seemed 
more disagreeable to me than counting 
books on days when spring was really 
springing. 

I felt like a martyr that first day. Mr. 
Wellington was busy pulling «books out 
of the cabinet. They were pretty dusty 
and I knew he would be disgusted at 
soiling his hands. While he was taking 
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out four books at a time and placing 
them carefully on the floor, I encircled 
the two remaining piles with my arms 
and dropped them on the floor. Mr. 
Wellington looked startled —they top 
pled over noisily—and I murmured 
“Saves time.” But he didn’t hear me; 
he was sneezing from the dust. 

Most people’s dignity is shattered at 
one time or anothes. I rejoiced to see 
that Mr. Wellington was no exception. 
In fact, I was so delighted to see a 
trace of humanity in him (he sneezed 
just as ungracefully as anyone else) that 
I croaked “Gesundheit!” No answer. 

Properly rebuked, I began counting 
the first year grammaires. Several times 
} felt that Mr. Wellington was about 
to speak. Finally he broke the silence. 

“Er — Lucille, I wonder if you” — his 
voice broke off uncertainly. That “Lu- 
cille” gave me a jolt. He always called, 
us “Mademoiselle” or “Monsieur” and 
we had long ago decided that he didn’t 
know our names. 

“Yes, sir?” As I turned and faced 
him, I realized that he had not forgot- 
ten his thought. He was not sure of 
himself. Indeed, he was rattled. Mr. 
Wellington was becoming less of a text- 
book every minute. 

“Lucille,” he began again, “I am at- 
tempting to write an article about 
modern slang as it is employed by high 
school students. I thought perhaps, if 
you were willing to help me —” I must 
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have gaped, because he hesitated and 
then went on. “You see, I have heard 
enough of the slang to be familiar with 
it, but the meanings escape me.” 

We got to work on the article the 
following week. We had to finish count- 
ing the books that week. (“First things 
first” was another of Mr. Wellington’s 
guides for living.) 

In the beginning he pronounced ex- 
pressions like “strictly from hunger” so 
precisely that I didn’t know what he 
meant. After explaining the meaning to 
him, I tried to teach him the art of 
saying them. It was fun, especially when 
we went over “groovy” and “gruesome 
twosome.” 

In time Mr. Wellington mastered the 
more elementary expressions like “slick 
chick” and “solid.” He smiled now 
when he talked, and he called me, “half- 
pint” to put him “in the mood,” as he 
said. Usually I resent cracks about 52”, 
but I smiled at hearing that from him. I 
was beginning to slip; I had reached the 
incredible state of liking Mr. Welling- 
ton. 

Mr. Wellington changed from an aus- 
tere character into a friendly, humor- 
ous man who could, I knew, talk mv 
language. I now saw him as an intelli- 
gent person, very reserved, but an enter- 
taining conversationalist when he felt 
conversation necessary. He no longer 
seemed unimpressive. After all, he had 
traveled in France. Our previous French 
teacher had never been any closer to 
that country than Nebraska. 

When I left school at the end of the 
year, | gave Mr. Wellington a present. 
It was a tie, the zaniest tie in the world. 
It had blue flowers on a yellow back- 
ground and it left me without spending 
money for three weeks. But it was worth 
it to hear him say, “That’s a bit of all 
right! Don’t forget to give me a buzz 
when you have time. So long, short 
stop.” 

So long, Mr. Wellington. You're right 
in there, Jackson! 


Questions for Class Discussion 


1. Did Lucille’s friendship with Mi 
Wellington change the French teacher into 
a “regular fellow,” or did he always have 
some of the qualities that Lucille dis 
covered? 

2. Do you think the students in French 
class really made an effort to understand 
their teacher? 

3. Are stuacents themselves partly to 
blame for the reputation some teachers 
have for being “old fogies” and “cross 
patches”? 

4. Can any teacher be a “good Joe” and 
still be a first-rate teacher? 

5. Is it the student’s or the teacher's re- 
sponsibility to “make friends” with the 
other? 

6. If you had a teacher whom you con- 
sidered “hard to know,” what could you do 
to “make friends” with him? 
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Triumph of Justice 
(Continued) 


You put seed into the earth and you 
knew what was coming out. Corn grew 
from corn, and the duplicity of Nature 
was expected and natural. Also no doc- 
uments were signed in the compact 
with Nature. A man was not at a dis- 
advantage if he couldn’t read or write. 
Mike opened the door to his house and 
sat down heavily in the parlor. 

The door from the kitchen opened 
and Mike sighed as he saw his wife 
coming in. She stood in front of Mike, 
round, short, solid as a plow horse, 
canny, difficult to deceive. 

“Why’re you sitting in the parlor?” 
she asked. 

“I feel like sitting in the parlor,” 
Mike said. 

“Every night you sit in the kitchen,” 
Dolores ‘said. “Suddenly you change.” 

“I've decided,” Mike said loudly, 
“that it’s about time I made some use 
of this furniture. I might as well sit in 
it before I die.” 

“I know why youre sitting in the 
parlor,” Dolores said. 

“Good! You know!” 

“You didn’t get the money from Vic- 
tor.” Dolores wiped the last bit of bat- 
ter from her hands. 

“I smell something burning,” Mike 
said. 

“Nothing is burning. Am I right or 
wrong?” Dolores sat in the upright chair 
opposite Mike. 

“Please attend to your own depart- 
ment,” Mike said miserably. “I do the 
farming and attend to the business de- 
tails.” 

“Huh!” Dolores said disdainfully. 

“Are you starving?” Mike shouted. 
“Answer me, are you starving?” 

She looked coldly at Mike. “Well. So 
he didn’t pay. - 

“He . . .” Mike started loudly. Then 
he stopped, spoke in a low reasonable 
voice. “So. To be frank with you, he 
didn’t pay. That’s the truth.” 

“What did I tell you?” Dolores said 
as Mike winced. “I repeat the words. 
‘Do not permit him onto your land. He 
travels with bad men, it will turn-out 
badly. I warn youl!’” 

“You told me,” Mike said wearily. 

“We will never see that money 
again,” Dolores said. “I have kissed it 
good-bye.” 

“Please,” said Mike. “Return to the 
kitchen. I am hungry for dinner. I have 
made plans already to recover the 
money.” 

Dolores eyed him suspiciously. “Be 
careful, Mike,” she said. “His friends 
are gangsters.” 

“I am going to the law,” Mike said. 
“Tm going to sue Victor for the three 
hundred dollars.” 


Dolores started to laugh. 

“What's so funny?” Mike asked an- 
grily. “I tell you I'm going to sue 4 man 
for money he owes me, you find it 
funny! Tell me the joke.” 

Dolores stopped laughing. “Have you 
got any papers? No! You trust him, he 
trusts you, no papers. Without papers 
you're lost in a court. They'll charge 
you for the lawyers. Please, Mike, go 
back to your farming.” 

Mike’s face set sternly, his mouth 
pursed with thought. 

The next day Mike went into town, 
dressed in his neat black broadcloth 
suit and his black soft hat. He came 
back to the farm like a businessman in 
the movies, busily preoccupied, sober, 
but satisfied. 

“Lawyers will cost us nothing.” Mike 
stuffed his pipe elaborately. “I have 
different plans. Myself. I will take care 
of the case myself.” 

Dolores sat down across the table 
from him, spoke slowly, carefully. “Re- 
member, Mike,” she said. “This is in 
English.” 

“I know,” said Mike. “I am right. 
Justice is‘on my side. Why should I pay 
a lawyer fifty, seventy-five dollars to 
collect my own money? There is one 
time you need lawyers . . . when you 
are wrong. I am not wrong.” 

“What do you know about the law?” 
Dolores challefiged him. 

“I know Victor owes me three hun- 
dred dollars.” Mike puffed three times, 
quickly, on his pipe. “That’s all I need 
to know.” 

“You can hardly speak English, you 
can’t even read or write, nobody will 
be able to understand you: They'll all 
laugh at you, Mike.” 

“Nobody will laugh at me. I can 
speak English fine.” 


“When did you learn?” Dolores” 


asked. “Today? They will laugh at you!” 

“Let them laugh!” Mike shouted. “I 
will conduct the case! Now I want to 
eat dinner!” 

Qn the day of the trial, Mike shaved 
closely, dressed in his black suit, put 
his black hat squarely on his head, and 
with Dolores seated grimly beside him 
drove into town. 

His rough gray hair sprang up like 
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steel wool when his hat was off, and 
Mike ran his hand through it as he 
opened the door to the courtroom. He 
braced his shoulders. There was a 
proud, important smile on his face as 
he sat down next to his wife in the first 
row and patiently waited for his case 
to be called, his attention riveted on the 
American flag. 

“Michael Pilato,” the clerk called, 
“versus Victor Fraschi.” 

“Me!” Mike said loudly, standing up. 

Mike put his hat in Dolores’ lap, 
moved lightly to the little gate that 
separated the spectators from the prin- 
cipals in the proceedings. Politely, with 
a deep ironic smile, he held the gate 
open for Victor and his lawyer. 

“Who's representing you, Mr. Pi- 
lato?” the Judge asked when they were 
all seated. “Where’s your lawyer?” 

Mike stood up and spoke in a clear 
voice. “I represent myself. I am my 
lawyer.” 

“You ought to have a lawyer,” the 
Judge said. 

“I do not need a lawyer,” Mike said 
loudly. “I am not trying to cheat any- 
body.” There were about forty people 
in the courtroom and they all laughed. 
Mike turned and looked at them, puz- 
zled. “What did I say?” 

The Judge rapped with his gavel and 
the case was opened. Victor took the 
stand, while Mike stared, coldly accus- 
ing, at him. Victor's lawyer, a young 
man in a blue pin stripe suit and a 
starched tan shirt, questioned him. Yes, 
Victor said, he had paid each month. 
No, there were no receipts. Mr. Pilato 
could neither read nor write and they 


had dispensed with all formalities of © 


that kind. No, he did not understand 
on what Mr. Pilato based his claim. 
Mike looked incredulously at Victor, 
lying under solemn oath. 

Victor’s lawyer stepped down and 
waved to Mike gracefully. “Your wit- 
ness.” 

~Mike walked dazedly past the lawyer 
and up to the witness stand. He stood 
in front of Victor, leaning over a little 
toward him, his face close to Victor's. 

“Victor,” he said, his voice ringing 
through the courtroom, “tell the truth, 
did you pay me the money?” 

“Yes,” said Victor. 

Mike leaned closer to him. “Look in 
my eye, Victor,” Mike said, his voice 
clear and patient, “and answer me. Did 
you pay me the money?” 

Victor lifted his eal and looked un- 
flinchingly into Mike’s ayes, “I paid you 
the money.’ 

Mike leaned even aie, His fore- 
head almost touched Victor’s now. 
“Look me straight in the eye, Victor.” 

Victor looked bravely into Mike's 
eyes, less than a foot away now, 

“Now, Victor,” Mike said. his eyes 

(Continued on page 19) - 
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ELIA SLEET, svelte secretary for 
D Pearly Basin, gasped, “Another 
murder already this morning! 

We're in for it this time, Boss!” 

The prominent lawyer sprang to his 
feet, grabbed his hat, and slipped out the 
back way before the city attorney’s agent 
could question him in his private office. 


That’s the way it happens in “who- 
dun-its.” But life is not quite that excit~ 
ing for the legal secretary and her 
lawyer boss in everyday life. 

Take the case of Lee Hunt, secretary 
for Attorney Stahl of Stahl, DeLacy, 
and Stahl. 

“Life in a law office can be very 
routine,” Lee laughingly told us during 
a recent interview. 


The Legal Secretary 


“I tried to figure out the legal aspects 
of every detective story I could lay my 
hands on, when I was in high school,” 
Lee explained. “In fact, I thought of 
becoming a lawyer myself. 

“I took a combination academic and 
commercial course in high school, 
always did well in typing and short- 
hand—and was an English major. 
Then I took a two-year course at a 
business ‘college. There was an open- 
ing for a clerk-typist here, so I took it. 

“Mrs. Griffin was in charge of the 
office then, and I worked under her 
supervision for two years until young 
Mr, Stahl needed a secretary. 

“Our firm specializes in criminal 
cases. I became proficient in typing and 
shorthand. You have to be sure of your- 
self when you're dealing with such legal 
terms as larceny, indictment, embezzle- 
ment, and ucquittal. 

“Tell high school students interested 
in becoming any kind of specialist secre- 
tary — legal, medical, foreign trade, or 
diplomatic service — that proficiency in 
taking dictation and typing is of prime 
importance,” Lee emphasized. 

“Ability to spell and punctuate ac- 
curately and to express yourself clearly, 
both in writing and in speech, are of 
next importance. You can learn the 
technical vocabulary in the office in 
which you work, if you try.” 


Beginning Workers 


Beginning clerical workers in a law 
office, we discovered, start at the same 
salary as any inexperienced person in 
any office. Today, in large cities, the 
legal secretary with experience and a 
good educational background can ex- 
pect to earn $50 to $60 a week. After 
years of experience she can expect to 
earn as much as a court stenographer. 
Of all the’ millions who earn their 
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“On Wednesday, February 11, at 2:30 p. m. 
f my client was quietly crossing the road . . .“’ 


living by shorthand, the highest paid 
is the court stenographer who can take 
in shorthand every question and answer 
at a court hearing or trial. Such posi- 
tidns often are filled by political ap- 
pointment or by election. Salaries, de- 
pending on the size of the city and the 
court, range from $4,000 to $7,000 a 
year. Ex-Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes was once a court stenographer. 


The Lawyer 


When young Frank (as Attorney 
Frank Stahl, Jr. is called in his office) 
was in high school, he took all the 
English, history, and government 
courses he could. 

“A major in speech,” Frank pointed 
out, “is very useful for law werk, But 
the public sometimes gets an exag- 
gerated idea about the importance of 
the art of persuasion for the lawyer. 
I'd say that an excellent command of 
the English language, the ability to 
inspire confidence, superior intelligence, 
and a Sherlock-Holmes’ ability to grasp 
detail are important.” 

During vacations and after school 
Frank did clerical work in his father’s 
law office and spent a great deal of 
time visiting all types of courts. 

“Several recent movies,” Frank sug- 
gested, “give young people a good idea 
of law work and the courts. I recom- 
mend Boomerang (even though justice 
miscarried) and The Paradine Case.” 

Frank graduated from high school 
with high honors and completed the 
combined academic and legal course at 
the University of Michigan in six years. 
Students who maintain well above a 
B average for three years in the Uni- 
versity Literature school are permitted 
to enter the Law school in their fourth 
year of college. Average U. of M. 
students begin their law study in their 
fifth year of college. Some colleges and 


universities permit students to begin 
their law work sooner. 

“It’s importam,” Frank emphasized, 
“that the prospective lawyer choose an 
accredited law school. A list of these 
schools may be obtained from the 
American Bar Association, 1140 N. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Iinois.” 

Before Frank began to practice law, 
he had to pass his state’s difficult bar 
examination and be licensed by the 
state. More than half of those who took 
the examination along with Frank, 
failed to pass. 

Frank worked as a claims adjuster 
for an insurance company for two years 
before taking a job with his father’s law 
firm. He was a law clerk (doing routine 
law work) for three more years before 
he became one of his father’s partners. 


Earnings 


Before the war the law profession 
was overcrowded; competition was 
keen for beginning lawyers in law firms, 
in private business (such as insurance 
companies), and in the Government. 
Salaries were low. During the war, 
enrollment in law schools dropped 
enormously and, temporarily at least, 
prospects for well-qualified beginning 
lawyers are good. 

The average lawyer was earning 
$4,680 a year in 1939. Beginning law- 
yers earned as little as $5 to $15 a 
week. Now beginners are receiving 
from $25 to $40 or more a week. A 
few top-flight lawyers earn as much 
as $100,000 a year. Experienced Gov- 
ernment attorneys earn from $8,000 to 
$9,000. Many able lawyers enter politics 
or use their law experience in important 
Government jobs which are filled by 
political appointment. A large number 
of Congressmen and statesmen are 
lawyers, as was the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 













































Short Shots 


BOUT this time every year, I always 

get a few requests to pick the ten 
top basketball teams in the land. This is 
a tough job. First of all, between the 
time I do the picking and the time it 
appears in print, any one of my choices 
could have been knocked off a half 


dozen times. 


Basketball is that kind of game. A 
team can go sing along unbeaten for 


a couple of months, then drop three 
games in a single week. That’s exactly 
what happened to-Georgia last month. 
However, since climbing out on a 
limb is my favorite disease, here goes: 


1. Kentucky 6. North Carolina St, 
2. St. Louis U. 7. W. Kentdtky St. 

3. Bowling Green 8. New York U. 

4. Oklahoma A. & M. 9. Illinois 

5. Texas 10. Notre Dame 


I’ve seen all but one of these teams 
in action (Illinois). St. Louis U., with 
its hurricane-fast break, impressed me 
most. But I probably saw them on one 
of their “hot” nights. That’s why I rate 
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Your woodworking ability may 
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offered as exciting awards 


tion. You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 
and rules. Then get busy on the 
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entry you hope makes 
you a happy winner ~ 
and a proud owner of a 


MILWA EE Delta Power Tool. 


If your instructor lacks complete information on the 
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them behind Kentucky, a team with 
tremendous class. 

As I write this, the only undefeated 
club in my top ten is N. Y. U. But the 
Violets are too erratic to stay that way 
much longer. 

Just in case you're interested, here 
are the five players who impressed me 
as All-American timber: 

1. Alex Groza, Kentucky. 

2. Ernie Vanderweghe, Colgate. 

3. Ed Macauley, St. Lovis U. 

4. Don Ray, W. Kentucky St. 

5. Davage Minor, U.C.L.A. 

Quite a few basketball players have 
sunk more than 35 points in a game. 
But I never saw a better shooting exhi- 
bition than the one Don Forman, of 
N. Y. U., turned in against Duke last 
month, a 

Don, a peanut-sized forward, sank 9 
of his first 12 shots — all from 20 to 30 
feet out— without once touching the 
rim! All in all, he dropped 16 out of 26 
shots and converted 3 free throws. 
Could be some sort of college record 
for a player under 6 feet. 

“How about a plug for the Dobyns 
Bennett High School football team?” 
writes Orbin Taylor, of Kingsport, Tenn. 
“Last season we whipped all 10 of our 
rivals and racked up 237 points to their 
0! What’s more we copped the state 
title and crushed Marist High, of At- 
lanta, Ga., 21-6, in a Teen Bowl 
game.” 

Who said free speech is wonderful? I 
exercised the right in my January 5 
column, and life has been a bowl of 
sour grapes ever since — all because I 
picked Notre Dame over Michigan. 

The letters are still pouring in. Nearly 
all of them point out that the two 
teams played three mutual opponents — 
Pittsburgh, Northwestern, and U. S. C. 
—and that Michigan made the better 
showing against each. Another thing 
the letters point out is that Michigan 

~played the tougher schedule. 

So, bloody and bowed, I surrender to 
the weight of public opinion. I hope the 
offering below makes all you Michigan 
fans happy. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sport Editor 
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Triumph of Justice 
(Continued) 


narrowed, cold, the light in them small 
and flashing and gray, “DID YOU PAY 
ME THE MONEY?” 

Victor breathed .deeply. “Yes,” he 
said. 

Mike took half a step back, almost 
staggering, as though he had been hit. 
He stared incredulously into the per- 
jurer’s eyes, as a man might stare at a 
son who has just admitted he had killed 
his mother, beyond pity, beyond un- 
derstanding, outside all the known 
usage of human life. Mike’s face worked 
harshly as the tides of anger and de- 
spair and vengeance rolled up in him. 

“You're a liar, Victor!” Mike shouted 
terribly. He leapt down from the wit- 
ness platform, seized a heavy oak arm- 
chair, raised it murderously above Vic- 
tor’s head. “Mike, oh, Mike!” Dolores’ 
wail floated above the noise. 

“Tell the truth, Victor!” Mike shouted, 
his face brick red, his teeth white be- 
hind his-curled lips, almost senseless 
with rage, for the first time in his life 
threatening a fellow-creature with vio- 
lence. “Tell it fast.” 

He stood, the figure of Justice, armed 
with the chair, the veins pulsing in his 


huge wrists, the chair quivering high 
,above Victor’s head in his huge gnarled 
hands, his treméndous arms tight and 
bulging in their broadcloth sleeves. 
“Immediately, Victor!” 

“Pilato,” shouted the Judge. “Put that 
chair down!” 

Victor sat stonily, his eyes lifted in 
dumb horror to the chair. 

“Pilato,” the Judge shouted, “you can 
be sent to jail for this!” He banged 
sternly but helplessly on his desk. “Re- 
member, this is a court of law!” 

“Victor?” Mike asked, unmoved, un- 
moving. “Victor? Immediately, please.” 

“No,” Victor screamed, cringing in 
his seat, his hands now held in feeble 
defense before his eyes. “I didn’t pay! 
I didn't!” 

“Pilato,” screamed the Judge, “this 
is not evidence!” 

“You were lying?” Mike said inex- 
orable, the chair still held, ax-like above 
him. 

“Mike, oh, Mike,” wailed Dolores. 

“It was not my idea,” Victor babbled. 
“As God is my judge, I didn’t think it 
up. Alfred Lotti, he suggested it, and 
Johnny Nolan. I am under the influ- 
ence of corrupt men, Mike, please don’t 
kill me, Mike, it would never have oc- 
curred to me myself, forgive me, for- 
give me...” 
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“Guiness!” the Judge called to the 
court policeman. “Are you going to 
stand there and let this go on? Why 
don’t you do something?” 

“I can shoot him,” Guiness said. “Do 
you want me to shoot the plaintiff?” 

“Shut up,” the Judge said. 

Guiness shrugged and turned his 
head toward the witness stand. 

“You were lying?” Mike asked, his 
voice low, patient. 

“I was lying,” Victor cried. 

Slowly, with magnificent calm, Mike 
put the chair down neatly in its place. 
With a wide smile he turned to the 
Judge. “There,” he said. 

“Do you know any good reason,” the 
Judge shouted, “why I shouldn’t have 
you locked up?” 

Victor was erying with relief on the 
witness stand, wiping the tears away 
with his sleeve. 

“There is no possible excuse,” the 
Judge said, “for me to admit this con- 
fession as evidence. We are a court of 
law in the United States. We are not 
conducting the Spanish Inquisition, Mr. 
Pilato.” 

“Huh?” Mike asked, cocking his head. 

“There are certain rules,” the Judge 
went on, quickly, his voice high, “which 
it is customary to observe. It is not the 
usual thing, Mr. Pilato,” he said 
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harshly, “to arrive at evidence by bodily 
threatening to brain witnesses with a 
chair.” 

“He wouldn’t tell the truth,” Mike 
said simply. 

“At the very least, Mr. Pilato,” the 
Judge said, “you should get thirty days.” 

“Oh, Mike,” wept Dolores. 

“Mr. Fraschi,” the Judge said, “I 
promise you that you will be protected. 
That nobody will harm you.” 

“I did it,” sobbed Victor, his hands 
shaking uncontrollably in a mixture of 
fear, repentance, religion, joy at deliv- 
ery from death. “I did it. I will not 
tell a lie. I'm a weak man and influ- 
enced by loafers. I owe him three hun- 
dred dollars. Forgive me, Mike, forgive 
me... 

“He will not harm you,” the Judge 
said patiently. “I guarantee it. You can 
tell the truth without any danger. Do 
you owe Mr. Pilato three hundred dol- 
lars?” 

“I owe Mr. Pilato three hundred dol- 
lars,” Victor said, swallowing four times 
in a row. 

The young lawyer put three sheets 
of paper into his briefcase and snapped 
the lock. 

The Judge sighed and wiped his 
brow with a handkerchief. “I don’t ap- 
prove of the way you conducted this 
trial, Mr. Pilato,” he said. “It is only 
because you're a working man who has 
many duties to attend to on his land that 
I don’t take you and put you away for 
a month to teach you more respect for 
the processes of law.” 

“Yes, sit,” Mike said faintly. 

“Hereafter,” the Judge said, “kindly 
engage an attorney when you appear 
before or this court.” 

“Yes, sir,” Mike said. 

“Mr. Pilato,” the Judge said, “it is up 
to you to decide when and how he is 
to pay you. — 

Mike turned and walked back to Vic- 
tor. Victor shrank. “Tomorrow morn- 
ing, Victor,” Mike said, waving his fin- 
ger under Victor's nose, “at eight-thirty 
o'clock, I am coming into your store. 
The money will be there.” 

“Yes,” said Victor. 

“Is that all right?” Mike asked the 
Judge. 

“Yes,” said the Judge. 

Mike strode over to the young law- 
yer. “And you,” he said, standing with 
his hands on his hips in front of the 
young man with the pin stripe suit. 
“Mr. Lawyer. You knew he didn’t pay 
me. A boy with an education. You 
should be ashamed of yourself.” He 
turned to the Judge, smiled broadly, 

bowed. “Thank you,” he said. “Good 
morning.” Then, triumphantly, smiling 
broadly, rolling like a sea captain as he 
walked, he went through the little gate. 









(Concluded on page 23) 
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C OMPETITION is dandy — on the 
football field. On Joanna’s front 
porch, you're not so sure you like it. 

Being a girl who plays the field 
sounds slick on paper. When it 
comes to working out the practical 
details, it’s not so simple. Sometimes 
it’s hard to keep all the boys on your 
team. For instance: 


Q. We are a group of girls who live 
in a small town which is the winter 
home of a boys’ military school. The 
cadets are here from January to March 
and give three wonderful dances during 
that time. The home town boys banded 
together recently and decided to boy- 
cott any girl who dates a cadet. Our 
problem: Should we accept invitations 
to the cadets’ dances and take the 


» chance of the home town fellows not 


speaking to us? 


+ 

A. “There's something about a soldier 
.o» that dfways seems to send the lads 
in moccasins and flannels up in arms. 
Are they jealous of the spiffy uniforms? 
Maybe. But if so, maybe you girls -have 
been egging them into the old green- 
eyed game. 

Ideally, in a free country while you're 
still “footloose and fancy free,” you 
should be able to date any boy you 
like without running into boycotts and 
high-pressure threats from other boys. 
We don’t see why you shouldn't date 
the cadets, as well as the home town 
boys. 
Confidentially, we doubt whether 
your chums’ boycott is going to be very 
effective. In a small town, there are 
just so many girls. And assuming that 
the cadets recognize style as well as 
strategy, the pick of the peaches will 
all land on that blacklist. At this point, 
we have a hunch the boys will back 
down and request a bargaining session. 
However, since the cadets are in town 
only three months of the year, it would 
be best not to alienate the chums of 
your childhood. 

High school boys have a habit of 
climbing on their high horses whenever 
a girl gets a rush from someone outside 
their own little group — whether the 
competition comes from cadets, boys 
from out of town, college boys — or 
just high school seniors (if they happen 
to be juniors or sophomores.) Usually 
they leap to the conclusion that the 
girl-in-the-whirl thinks she’s too good 
for them. 

It’s a rare boy who, at heart, feels 
he’s as much of a sheik as he generally 
pretends, to be. And any kind of com- 
petition threatens his peace of mind. 
When the competition comes from one 
of the fellows in his own crowd, he feels 
obliged to stand up to it. When it 
comes from other quarters, there’s a 
big temptation to save his pride by pro- 





BOY dates GIRL 


testing that the other fellow is chiseling 
in on his territory. And instead of being 
a good sport and challenging his rival 
to a fair fight, he stalks off the field. 

However, his prejudice against the 
fellow in the soldier suit or the basket- 
ball star from a rival school is not too 
hard to understand. 

Many of you girls have a bad habit 
of flaunting your conquests in the out- 
side world. The fact that good old Pete 
would like to buy you milkshakes ’til 
the end of time doesn’t impress you 
half as much as the fact that Sue’s 
brother (a sophomore at the Univer- 
sity!) was done in by the blue chiffon 
you wore to the dance during Christmas 
vacation. These knights from afar al- 
ways seem to have an added glamour. 
Why wouldn't they! You never see 
them fluff up a book report, and you 
rarely meet them in their everyday 
clothes. As a result you always refer to 
these “glamour boys” with a touch of 
reverence that the home town brigade 
rarely rates. 

When Ken and Snuff see you and 
Kathy whispering about the coming 
cadet dance in every study hall for a 
month, no wonder they’re a little an- 
noyed. And can you blame them for 
turning slightly green when they see 
two girls nudge each other violently 
whenever they pass a cadet in the vil- 
lage? After all, Snuff and Ken are the 
boys who pay for your movie tickets 
on week nights. It doesn’t help their 
ego to see the other fellows rate the 
huzzas for an occasional major attack 
after they've footed the bill for most of 
the minor skirmishes. Those swooning 
glances you toss one another at the 





slightest mention of the “military” can’t 
help but give Ken and Snuff the im- 
pression that “the uniform makes the 
man” in your eyes. 

Silly boys? Perhaps—or have you 
forgotten Sadie’s houseparty last sum- 
mer—and Sadie’s cousin — the little 
blonde from Los Angeles? Cute —yes — 
and she had a new dress for every hour 
of the day—but any girl could see 
through that line a mile away. Still, 
the menfolk swallowed it hook-line- 
and-sinker and ate out of her hand for 
a solid week. When beautiful-but-not- 
so-bright returned to the west coast, 
did you welcome back the boys she left 
behind her with open arms? Not ex- 
= See what we mean? 

fe don’t mean you should date no 
one but the gang at school. But we do 
suggest you go about your dating 
democratically. Don’t overrate the 
cadets (or any other “imported charm” 
that comes your way) by employing 
any of the sly tricks we discussed above. 
And don’t underrate. the high school 
boys. They'd like to feel a little more 
important than your Dad’s old hat. 

Parting thought for the boys: A boy- 
cott never proves anything. If Mary 
Lou turns starry-eyed over someone 
else, better start figuring what the other 
fellow’s got that you haven't. 

If it’s a cadet that’s cutting in, sit 
up and learn a lesson. With most girls 
it won’t be the uniform itself, but rather 
the spit-and-polish that the uniform 
implies. A uniform can look as sad as 
your old cords —if a soldier lets it. 
But he shines his shoes and combs his 
hair, and looks his slickest. You, too, 
can shine shoes, Mister, and it’s not 
too hard to put a fresh pleat in the 
flannels once in a while. 

Just plain courtesy and consideration 
are other items that rate high with girls. 
A boy who doesn’t see a girl in school 
every day is more careful about asking 
for dates in advance, and is more ap- 
preciative of her dress, her conversa- 
tion, etc., when he does see her. This 
brand of ammunition will get you a lot 
further than boycotts. When Hitler was 
making headway with big guns, the 
G.I.’s didn’t go after him with pea 
shooters. 
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Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 
































IN 1699 PRESIDENT M°KINLEY BECAME 
INTERESTED IN HAVING AN AMERICAN-OWNED 
CANAL. 










| APPOINT THIS COMMISSION TO 

INVESTIGATE THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF A CANAL ACROSS PANAMA OR 
MICARAGUAS _ 








“WV THE MEANTIME THE FRENCH 
ENGINEERS HEAR OF THE CANAL Conaurspens 










1N WASHINGTON. D.C., TWO CONGRESSMEN... 


GET ENOUGH OF THE WHEN THEY 
NICARAGUAN STAMPS “\SEE THAT SMOK~ 
SHOWING THE VOLCANO 
SO THAT EACH CONGRESS ~) THEY'LL CHANGE 
| MAN WILL HAVE ONES 
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LATER A DEBATE (N THE US.CONGRESS.... 





/ RECOMMEND A NICARAGUAN CANAL, FOR 
/T WILL BE HUNDREDS OF MILES CLOSER 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST COAST PORTS, 
FURTHERMORE, THE CANAL COMMISS/ON 


REPORTED THAT NICARAGUA /$ JUST AS 
WELL SUITED FOR A CANAL AS PANAMA! 






























WELL PHILIPPE, our 
STAMPS DID THE 


) /TWASA Close 
FIGHTS THE PANAMA 
pt atl 





























IN OF THE US:TOOK OVER THE WORK 
STARTED BY THE FRENCH COMPANY AND 
/O YEARS LATER, IN 19/4. THE PANAMA 
CANAL WAS COMPLETED. 











FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION !! 


Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection free! Post- 
age 3c. Appro ae Hurry — one to a custo my 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New Vorin 8, N. Y. 


FF a3 cei 
AR? 

















HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit , Bide., pias MASS. 





FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 


Ho age He AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
BEAUTIFUL LANDS REPRESENTED, (INCLUDING 
&, 380 SSUE TO APPROVAL 


tamon ons 3c j 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 





FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries. 1 Watermark Det . | Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending 8c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO.. 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 18, Md. 





| 00 ALL DIFFERENT 


APPROVALS WILi BE SENT 


B. J. OLSON, 48-58 207 St., Bayside, L. 1., N. Y. 
rept $ 











1 WORTH OF STAMPS 


pRB Selection ‘Wor For ONLY 25¢ 


This ettay euede ‘tm, Seitnaabe. eae wel) Rewwe ep 
tne aera oars and sets by 
wr eclogtes, ote Send 25¢ uns re: 


cosak: Season 1487 @dwy.. N.Y.C 
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Triumph of Justice 
(Concluded) 


Dolores was waiting with his hat. He 
took the hat, put Dolores’ arm through 
his, marched down the aisle, nodding, 
beaming. Someone applauded, and by 
the time he and Dolores got to the door 
all the spectators were applauding. 
He waited until he got outside be- 
fore he said anything to Dolores. He 
put his hat on carefully, turned to her, 
grinning. “Well,” he said, “did you ob- 


serve what I did?” 


“Yes,” she said. “I was never so 
ashamed in my whole life!” 

“Dolores!” Mike was shocked. “I got 
the money. I won the case.” 

“Acting like that in a court of law!” 
Dolores started bitterly toward the car. 
“What are you, a red Indian?” 

Dolores got into the car and slammed 
the door and Mike limped slowly 
around and got into the other side. He 
started the car without a word and 
shaking his head from time to time, 
drove slowly toward home. 





Sign Language 
Sign in an apartment window: 
PIANO FOR SALE, 
Sign in window of apartment below: 
HURRAH! 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 








AND te Se PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two Se PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


Mr. Peanut says: 


This big, new, 394-page Web- 
ster’s Dictionary is the best 25¢ 
buy in dictionary history. It con- 
tains 16 full-color world maps, 
new atomic-age definitions, and 
more than 10 special sections. 
Comes in desk size, covered with 
black leatherette, stamped in 
gilt, with red page edges. Order 
it toduy. WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Dept. 25-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Continued Next Month 


Mrs. Pipp: “I saw a swell show this 
afternoon, but I couldn’t stay for the 
last act.” 

Mrs. Squeak: “Why not?” 

Mrs. Pipp: “They said it took place 
a month later.” 


Classmate 


Blithe Spirit 

A man visiting a friend’s home for 
the first time found his host was the 
father of three wild children. One child 
was busy ripping the upholstery out of 
a brand new divan. A second child was 
driving nails into an expensive table, 
and a third was swinging gaily from a 
chandelier. 

The bewildered guest eyed the 
youngster who was driving nails into 
the furniture. He turned to his host, “I 
say, don’t you find it rather expensive 
to let your children play like that?” 

“Not at all,” he replied cheerfully. 


“I get the nails wholesale.” 
Bluebird Briefs 


Harvard “A” 


The question in the physiology ex- 
amination read: “How may one obtain 
a good posture?” 

The little country boy wrote: “Keep 
the cows off it, and let it grow awhile.” 


The Furrow 


Baker’s Dozen 

Cassidy was working as a hod carrier 
on a construction job, but he wasn’t 
working very hard. 

“Cassidy, you lazy, good-for-nothin’ 
spalpeen, you!” yelled Mulligan, the 
foreman. “That hod of yours is de- 
signed to carry 12 bricks on each trip. 
Understand? Twelve bricks!” 

So Cassidy started making his trip 
up with 12 bricks each time. But after 
about 20 minutes he found there were 
only 11 bricks left. He walked over to 
the bottom of the ladder and yelled: 
“Hey, Mulligan. Can you hear me up 
there?” 

“Yes, I can hear you. What do you 
want?” 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Mulli- 
gan,” said Cassidy politely, “but I'm 
short one brick for this trip. Would you 
mind throwing one down to me?” 


Can You Top This 


Good Advice 
My lady, be wary of Cupid, 
And list to the lines of this verse: 
To let a fool kiss you is stupid; 


To let a kiss fool you is worse. 
MeCall Spirit 
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SENIORS fescnens 
America’s Most Beoutiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


0% Commission 
Free seemed teek or Card Case 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAF 1425 re _ 


| _Seranten 5. Pa 
Mount Your Pictures i in on ‘Album a 
: Wi Engel ata EE 
Unexcelied for photos, cards, stamps. ete 
] Neat -easy to use - gummed inside for holding 
prints tight or loose. At photo supply and 
counters, _—™ Oc for pkg. of 100 

and free samples to 

Engel Art Gasmn Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 68. 4717 No. Ciark, Chicago-40 




















Panes and Kings 
Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. FREE 
g Erte okt pid CATALOG 





Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CA 

country. Lowest prices by + th = s 
—s a commissions. 


Your FREE! 

fire. 
— 45, weise GRAFT-CARD SPECIALTI 

Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of ur attention. Please remember to 
mention Scholastic Magazines when writing to 
advertisers. 



















Genuine PHOTOS 


[WALLET SIZE] 


of 
FAMOUS CAPITOL 
RECORDING STARS 


autographed! 


JO STAFFORD 
STAN KENTON 
JOHNNY MERCER 
MARGARET WHITING 
PEGGY LEE 
ANDY RUSSELL 
JACK SMITH 
GORDON MacRAE 


MAIL COUPON with Ten Cents (10¢ 
for postage and handling to: 


eS ee a ee 


CAPITOL RECORDS 























1 Box No. 2391, Dept. F, Hollywood 28, Calif. ' 
i NAME , 
! SEX AGE , 
! ADDRESS. 

! City. STATE | 
| My favorite 1 

recording artist is 
Lt oe ee Ue. Ue. OU. LUD. OU Oe. Oe Oe i 





Tuis huge bomber with the arrowhead shape can 
keep pace with any jet fighter now in service. 

It’s the U. S. Air Force’s radically new XB-47, 
whose six turbo-jet engines hurl it through the skies 
at close to the speed of sound. As big as the far-famed 
B-29, it can carry 22,000 pounds of bombs in its 
spacious bomb bays. 


In the capable hands of Air Force men, the XB-47 
and other advanced plane designs will add weight to 
America’s determination to keep the peace. They 


will be flown and serviced by courageous, purposeful 
young men who have answered the call of high 
adventure in the skies. 


Many are entering the Air Force immediately after 
graduation from high school. They are taking advan- 
tage of the unique Air Force Career Plan which 
enables qualified high school graduates between 17 





and 34 to select the Air Force Specialist School they 
want before enlisting. 

If you are graduating this year, ask your school 
counselor about career opportunities through the 
Air Force. After graduation, visit your nearest U. S. 
Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station. 


U. $S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me—without obligation—a free copy of the booklet, 
“Getrinc Up IN THE WORLD OF AVIATION.” 


eee DAS Nis Kies Mae ae HRA 


Address 


CI rianinnigiipignetencteecsiiiy pammatereniiee iis NM aaialitnimeinnitnciil 
This coupon is applicable only to citizens resident in the United States of America. 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Charting Your Course (p. 5) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


‘Do you write your themes as Mr. 
Dimwitty built his house? He assem- 
bled a great variety of materials and 
then built his house without a plan. 
Result: the living room was in the base- 
ment with no stairs to reach it; the front 
door opened into a storage room. A-1 
themes don’t “just happen.” Use an out- 
line to blueprint your ideas; then follow 
your outlined plan so that everything 
will stay in line and make sense. (See 
also answer to Question 1.) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aim 

To show students how to express 
themselves clearly in short expository 
themes. 


Motivation 

When you're trying to write a theme, 
do you have difficulty knowing where 
to begin? Do you wonder what material 
to include and what to leave out? Do 
you sometimes forget something you 
wanted to say? 


Discussion Questions 
If you're writing a theme, what steps 


‘ do you take to accomplish your pur- 


pose? Choose a topic; jot down all the 
ideas you have on the subject; find an 
“angle” for your report; keep the ideas 
that are necessary for this angle and 
list them in outline form; discard the 
material you don’t need. If necessary, 
look up additional material on your 
main headings; outline the subtopics 
under each. Using each main topic, 
write a paragraph (be sure to include 
examples). Use “joiners” (to link para- 
graphs to each other,. 

What must we remember in writing 





Teacher Likes Problem Story 


“I wish,” writes a Philadelphia 
teacher, “we could have more stories 
like ‘Eric’ (Jan. 12 issue)—the kind 
that would handle other ticklish sit- 
uations as adeptly and tastefully. . . . 
We liked the questions for class dis- 
cussion which the editors placed at 
the end of the story. My class wrote 
some interesting replies to them. It 
offered an excellent opportunity for 
them to do some searching thinking 
on a topic that was not only well 
within their range of experience but 
also with far-reaching implications. 

“We should like to reprint this 
story in our school magazine, to- 
gether with the (discussion) ques- 
tions . . . and throw the discussion 
open to the whole student body.” 

You shall have more stories like 
“Eric.” This week we're publishing 
a true problem story, “Change of 
Pace,” by Lucille Le Vine. See page 
15. 

When Lucille works with her 
French teacher on a school project, 
she discovers that he’s not the old 
fossil she believed him to be. 














good sentences? (Punctuation, capitali- 
zation; complete subject and verb.) 
What are some facts to remember about 
good paragraphs? (State main idea in 
topic sentence; a paragraph must have 
only one main idea; when possible use 
examples to develop the main idea.) 
What are “joiners”? (Words which link 
sentences and/or paragraphs together. 
Examples: therefore, also, however, 
nevertheless, etc.) 





Procedure 

Write a list of intriguing subjects for 
themes on the blackboard. (Examples: 
sports, hobbies, part-time jobs, club ac- 
tivities, “A Good Game,” “Fire!” etc.) 

Divide class into small groups of 
three or four members. Let each group 
choose a theme topic and cooperatively 
work out the details for the outline 
Group secretaries should write the out- 
lines on the blackboard for class correc 
tion. 

Each group should make a list of 
words that would be useful in develop- 
ing the topic. This is a functional 
method of teaching vocabulary. 


When Is an Actor an Actor? 

(p. 7) 
Aim 

To help students develop critical 
yardsticks for judging movies. 
Motivation 

In every Bette Davis film is Bette 
always just the same old girl? Or does 
she concientiously try to act the part ot 
the character — whether its an eccentric 
old woman or a misunderstood girl? 

Should movie plots be “tailored” to 
fit the personalities of the stars? On 
should actors be discovered to fit the 
roles in the movie's plot? 


Learn to Think — Straight (p. 8) 


Whenever you're trying to get a story 
or information, look for all the facts — 
look at all sides. 

Your discussion of movie reviews can 
serve as a starting point for a considera- 
tion of what one can believe and what 
are the true facts. Teaching students to 
search for truth is important. 
















Reading: Quizzes. 


usage, vocabulary, etc. 


Major article: Book reports. 


Reading: Quizzes. 


Reading: Quizzes. 





Coming — Next Three Issues 
February 23, 1948 


Major article: Writing and correcting themes. 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 5: The critic’s vocabulary. 


Letter Perfect: Writing requests for information, 

Learn to Think Straight: Answering criticism fairly. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth Series, No. 4: Refurnishing your room. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar (tense of the verb); spelling (able, ible); 


March 1, 


Critical Judgment Series, No. 6: Hollywood standards. 


Letter Perfect: Answering requests for information. 

Learn to Think Straight: Defining terms. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 5: Buying an automobile. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, crossword puzzle. 


March 8, 1948 


Major article: Making introductions (personal and guest speaker). - 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 7: Scoreboard for judging movies. 


Letter Perfect: Letter Perfect contest winners, 

Learn to Think Straight: Poor sportsmanship (name-calling in argument). 
Getting Your Money's Worth, No. 6: Buying a home. 

Practice Makes Pockash: Grammar, spelling, etc. 


1948 








Collect copies of several newspapers 
which have divergent editorial policies 
and lead students to discuss which 
viewpoint is the most biased. (For slow 
students: you can collect political car- 
toons representing different viewpoints 
on the same subject, and use these car 
toons for a springboard for discussion.) 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 


A night at the movies may be fun for 
Julie and her gang; other movie goers 
have another name for it! 


Problems for Discussion 

How far can you go (at the movies) 
to have fun and still be considerate of 
the rights of others? Is it “being cute” 
to play tricks on your neighbors and to 
laugh and talk loudly in public places? 
Or is poor manners a better name for it? 
Do student audiences in your school 
make a good impression on assembly 
speakers and visitors? Is your conduct 
at church all that it should be? What 
kind of reputation does your- school 
have for audience behavior at basket- 
ball games? 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


The straightforward approach in or- 
ganizing a business letter is outlined. 


Student Activity 


Write to the vocational editor of 
Practical English. Tell him what job 
fields you'd like to know more about 
and why you're interested. If you want 
to mail your letters, address them to 
Vocational Editor, Practical English, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Weekly Short Story (p. 13) 
Test Your Reading Skill (p. 8) 


An intelligent reader is alert to “pic- 
ture” words and lively phrases. He ab- 
sorbs these into his vocabulary. 

Students may test their alertness to 
interesting phrases by taking the quiz 
(p. 8) based on this week’s story, “Tri- 
umph of Justice,” by Irwin Shaw. 


Operation Groceries (p. 14) 
Aims 

To give students basic rules for good 
buymanship in grocery shopping and 
to set up yardsticks for critical judg- 
ment of grocery products. 


Procedure 

Divide class into committees with 
student chairmen; assign each commit- 
tee one of\the following problems to in- 
vestigate by actually visiting stores and 


truth, Victor!’ Mike shouted . . 


through outside reading and discussion 
with store people, consumers, home 
economics teachers, ~etc. 

1. Balanced diets and menu plan- 
ning committee. Buying food in season, 
using meat substitutes, etc. 

2. Milk products. Investigate butter 
prices and margarine; buying milk in 
quantity lots; uses for evaporated milk, 
cheese, etc. 

3. Meat products. Different grades 
of meat, their uses; how much meat is 
needed; stretching meat dollar. 

4. Fresh fruits and vegetables. How 
to choose the best. 

5. Canned and frozen foods. 

6. Using newspaper ads for shop- 
ping guides. 





Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” 
Phrase Pointing: 1-c, 2-d, 3-a, 4-b. 
What a Character: 1-No; ““Tell the 
. for the 
first time in his life threatening a i. 
creature with violence.” 2-a, c, d, e, g. 
8-Simple faith in honesty and justice; “‘I 
am right. Justice is on my side . . . There 
is one time when you need lawyers - 
when you are wrong. I am not wrong. I 
will be my own lawyer.’ . . . ‘I know Vic- 
tor owes me three hundred dollars. That’s 
all I need to know (about the law).’” 

Words, Words, Words: (A) 1-c, 2-b, 
8-a, 4-b. (B) l-a, 2-b, 3-b. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 


Watch Your Language!: 1-Pr. (In the 
first place); 2-In. (To be an athlete.); 3-P. 
(Coming down the street); 4-Pr. (to him), 
In. (to sit down); 5-Pr. (Up the chim- 
ney), P: (taking everything) Pr. (with 
him); 6-Pr. (“By the Light), Pr. (of the 
Silvery Moon”); 7-In. (to take your 
medicine); 8-Pr. (near the brook), 
P, (listening intently); 9-Pr. (through 
that keyhole); 10-Pr. (with us), Pr. (to 
the basketball game), In- (to see the Wol- 
verines win). 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-can’t; 2-It’s; 3- 
There; 4-you’re; 5-They’re; 6-don’t; 7-C; 
8-doesn’t; 9-I'll, you're; 10-C. 


Answers te C 





d Puzzle (p. 12) 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Russian Industry 


In these references we include mate- 
rial on what happened in Russian in- 
dustry, both to management and to 
labor. 

PAMPHLETS: Russia’s Internal Eco- 
nomic Problems, V. M. Dean (Reports, 
Vol. 23, No. 8, ’47), Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 25c. 
Russia (Vol. 10, No. 3, 44), Building 
America, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, 
30c. Land of the Soviets. Marguerite 
Ann Stewart ('42), Institute of Pacific 
Relations, American Courtcil, 1 E. 54 
St., New York 22, 25c. Russia — Menace 
or Promise?, Vera .Micheles Dean 
(Headline Book, ’46), Foreign Policy 


Siam 
> 

PAMPHLETs: Siam and the Great Pow- 
ers, Virginia Thompson (Reports, Vol. 
21, No. 24, ’46), Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 E, 38 St., New York 16, 25c. 
‘Siam — Land of Free Men, H. G. Deig- 
nan (’43), Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Pacific Asia, Samuel 
Van Valkenburg (Headline Series, ’47), 
Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., New 
York 16, 35c. 

Artictes: “General Assembly Wel- 
comes Siam,” United Nations Bulletin, 
May 6, ’47. “Scintillating Siam,” N. R. 
Moore, « Nat'l Geographic Magazine. 
Feb., ’47. “Secrets from Siam,” E. Snow, 
Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 12, °46. 


Movies 


These books and films will add to 
your students’ appreciation of weekly 
articles on the movie industry which 
ed appearing weekly in Practical Eng- 


Booxs: Grierson on Documentary, 
Forsyth Hardy (Harcourt, ’47), $3.75. 
Freedom of the Movies, Report from the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
(Univ, of Chicago Press, ’47), $3. Film, 
Roger Manvell (Penguin Books, Ltd., 
46). America at the Movies, Margaret 
Thorp (Yale Univ. Press, ’39), $2.75. 
The Rise of American Film, Lewis 
Jacobs (Harcourt, 39), $4.50. Holly- 
wood, Leo Rosten (Harcourt, °41), 


Democraty Series Nos. 21 and 22 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Association, 16 E. 38th St., New York 
16, 25c. 

Books: Workers Before and After 
Lenin, Manya Gordon (Dutton, °41), 
$4. I Saw the Russian People, E\la Win- 
ter (Little, 45), $3. Soviet Paradise 
Lost, Ivan Solonevich (Paisley, °38), 
$2.50. Real Soviet Russia, D. J. Dallin 
(Yale University Press, “44), $3.50. 
I Search for Truth in Russia, Sir Walter 
Citrine (Dutton, 37), $3. Just Tell the 
Truth, J. L. Strohm (Scribner, °47), 
$3.50. The United States and Russia, 
Vera Micheles Dean (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 47), $3. Mother Russia, Maurice 
Hindus (Doubleday, *43), $3. 


March 8 in 


Junior Scholastie 


“Siamese Puzzle,” H. M. Spitzer, Asia, 
July, °46. 

Booxs: Anna. and the King of Siam, 
Margaret Landon (Day, °44), $3.75. 
Siam in Transition, Kenneth Landon 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 40), $2.50. 
My Boyhood in Siam, Kumut Chand- 
ruang (Day, ’40), $2. Thailand, Virginia 
Thompson (Macmillan, ’41), $5. 

Stipes: Society for Visual Education 
has about fifteen color slides of Siam, 
both the land and the people. Write for 
“Social Studies” slide catalogue. 

Fiim: Siamese Journey. Prod. Grace 
Huntington. Dist. Bell & Howell, 
16mm. sd. b & w. Rent. Travelogue. 


Through March 22 in 
Practical English 


$4.50. How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures, Edgar Dale (Macmillan, °33), 
$1.20. Movie Makers, John Floherty 
(Doubleday, ’35), $2. How They Make 
a Motion Picture, Ray Hoadley (Crow- 
ell, 389), $2. We Make the Movies, 
Nancy Naumberg (Norton, ’37), $3. 
Making the Movies, Jeanne Bendick 
(McGraw-Hill, ’45), $2. 

Fiums: Birth of the Motion Picture. 
(Two films: Animated Cartoons: The 
Toy That Grew Up and The Biography 
of the Motion Picture Camera.) Prod. 
Roger Leenhardt. Dist. A. F. Films, Inc. 
Both are sd. béw. about 20 min. Rent 
or sale. 


Mention SCHOLASTIC TEACHER when you write for these tools. 





let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more: effective.« 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
February 23, 1948 

Social Studies: Special Issue on Inter- 
group Relations: The DPs Are Still Wait- 
ing; Economic Discrimination Against 
U. S. Minority Groups. 

All Classes: In Henry’s Backyard 
(race relationships); Democracy — Fas- 
cism in Other Lands. 

English Classes: How to Stop Hate 
Mongers in Your Home Town, by H. 
Carter. Among Ourselves, a C.B.S. radio 
play; Brotherhood is emphasized in the 
Poetry page, in Young Voices, and in 
the short story — “The Grand March of 
the United States of America,” by Dana 
Burnet. 

March 1, 1948 

Social Studies: Can Partition of Pales- 
tine Be Made to Work?; Special feature 
on transportation (first of three). 

All Classes: Democracy — Native Fas- 
cism in America. 

English Classes: Theme Subject: 
American Politics. Weekly Composition 
article, Young Voices, Reading Quiz. 


Clubs and 
Organizations 


March 8 in Senior, 
English Edition 


Nothing is more a part of life in these 
United States than our clubs. Your stu- 
dents will enjoy reading additional ma- 
terial about clubs. 

PaAMPHLETs: Voluntary Organizations 
and Democracy (’45), Nat'l Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 23, 35c. 

Artic.tes: “Clubs Are Trumps,” O. 
Arnold, Collier's, Jan. 10, °48. “Ump- 
teen-Age Project,” J. Deitch, Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, Sept. 20, 
"47. “Inquiry into Women’s Clubs,” 
M. C. Banning, New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 6, ‘47. “Women’s Impact on 
Public Opinion,” K. McLaughlin, Annals 
of the American Academy, May °47. 

Booxs: So You Were Elected, Vir- 
ginia Bailard and Charles McKown 
(McGraw-Hill, 46), $2.50. Man-Made 
Culture, Frank Hill (Am. Assoc. for 
Adult Education, 38), $1.25. Practical 
Parliamentary Procedure, Rose Marie 
Cruzan (McKnight and McKnight, ’47), 
$2.50. Club Leader's Handbook, Peter 
Yurchak (Harper, '43), $2. 
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~ 31. G00D BOOKS 


for 


YOUR STUDENTS 


25c Scholastic-BANTAMs are 


approved by high school authori- 
ties . . . carefully selected for their 
strong student appeal. 


READ THE TITLES LISTED BELOW 

AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 
1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of 


No. of 
Copies Book Copies Book 



































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25¢. 


Check or money or@er MUST be enclosed uniess 
order is to be billed te school authorities. 





Address .... 





Schoo! .... 
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Youth After Conflict, by Goodwin Wat- 
son. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y., 1947. 300pp., $4. 


Dr. Goodwin Watson, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has completed a re- 
markable inquiry into the attitudes of 
youth after major wars. He has dug 
deeply into contemporary materials 
and has presented his findings on 
youth’s attitudes towards a variety of 
problems including education, parental 
control, religion, politics, sex, etc., 
after the Civil War, World War I, and 
World War II. He concludes that the 
last war, as such, will have no great 
effect upon the youth who enter col- 
lege and life from now on. 

Teachers and educational adminis- 
trators will be especially interested in 
the final chapters, “Youth’s World in 
the 1950s,” and “The New Postwar 
Youth.” 


Allen 
1947. 


Germany's Underground, by 
Welsh Dulles. Macmillan, 
207pp., $3. 


The author headed the O. S. S. in 
Switzerland during the war, and was 
in direct contact with the leaders of 
the underground. His findings make 
clear that there was an. underground in 
Germany, though it was too weak to 
effect the overthrow of the Nazis. The 
work of the underground is described 
in detail, with names and dates an in- 
tegral part of the story. His studies 
cause Mr. Dulles to conclude that 
“Those who expect the great majority 
of the German people to accept defeat, 
admit their collective guilt and rise up 
tomorrow as trusted members of a dem- 
ocratic and peaceful European society, 
are deluding themselves . . .” 

The book is of limited usefulness to 
high school students, but it is useful 
to laymen as a popular guide to Ger- 
many’s underground. 


Techniques in Article-Writing, by 
Robeson Bailey. Appleton-Century, 
1947. 272pp., $2.25. 


Professor Bailey’s book grew out of 
classroom work at Smith College where 
he teaches writing. It contains thirteen 
previously published articles, ranging 
from the frivolous to the profound, 
each prefaced by the writer’s comments 
on the article’s origin, technical prob- 
lems it presented, and how they were 
met. The article is followed by Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s down-to-earth analysis 
of the general problem. 

Although the volume can be used 


Off the Press 


with greatest profit in college classes, 
teachers who plan to write will find 
it a good guide. 


The American College Dictionary. Ran- 
dom House, 1947. 1432pp., $5. 


Special consultants in many fields 
have helped to make this new desk 
dictionary authoritative. Several new 
features, including maps to accompany 
many place names, listing of foreign 
phrases and abbreviations in alphabeti- 
cal order, and inclusion of new works 
in the body of the book, rather than 
in an appendix, justify the appearance 
of a new dictionary, Diacritical mark- 
ings are detailed and easy to follow. 


Cooperation in General Education. A 
Final Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cooperative Study in 
General Education. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1947. 240pp., $3. 


Since 1939 the American Council on 
Education has been studying the five 
year program of more than a score of 
colleges which cooperated to work out 
an ideal two year curriculum. The 
Council’s conclusions make clear the 
need for general education which will 
develop a “layman able and willing to 
discharge his responsibilities as a citi- 
zen.” “Vocational skill . . . provides no 
guarantee of civic effectiveness,” ac- 
cording to the findings. The volume 
contains summaries of the major proj- 
ects in the humanities, the social 
studies, student personnel work, and 
in the sciences, which are reported 
more fully in separate volumes. 

The report is clearer and hits harder 
than the Harvard Report of 1945. Sec- 
ondary school administrators will want 
to study it for the instructive recom- 
mendations it has for America’s schools, 


Eugene O'Neill: The Man and His 
Plays, by Barrett H. Clark. Dover 
Publications, N. Y., 1947. 182pp., 
$2.75. 


The filming of “Mourning Becomes 
Electra,” and last season’s “The Ice- 
man Cometh” is sufficient justification 
for a volume which contains a biogra- 
phy of the great dramatist and an anal- 
ysis of each of his plays. The author 
has been connected with the theatre 
since 1912 and has several works of 
criticism to his credit. Good for those 
who want a quick and authoritative 
reference to Eugene O’Neill. 


—Howarp L. Hurwrrz 
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